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Whatever finally happens to 
the legislation to renew price 


Program for 
control, it has become ob- 
Consumers vious that the American peo- 


ple and American democracy are suffering a terrible 
defeat at the hands of the worst elements in business 
and their Congressional henchmen. 

From the results of public opinion polls, from the 
words of spokesmen of people’s organizations, from 
letters written by the people themselves, it has been 
clear beyond any doubt that an overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans want firm price control; that many, 
perhaps a majority, of businessmen want prices kept 
down, and favor the continuance of strong price con- 
trol. 

But because a handful of cotton speculators want to 
make a killing while there isn’t enough cotton to go 
around, a Congress obedient to cotton speculators has 
decidei that the living standards of every American 
family dependent on salaries and wages shall be 
slashed. 

Because textile manufacturers, not satisfied with 
war-swollen profits, want still more plunder while the 
plundering is good, their servants in Congress have 
ordained catastrophe for millions of American fami- 
lies who will not profit from the speculators’ holiday 
of inflation, but who will suffer unemployment and 
hunger in the depression that will follow. 

Because certain dairy, meat and other interests 
want a bigger share of the loot, their yes-men in Con- 
gress have calmly voted to usher in a period of indus- 


trial strife and domestic unrest which, in its repercue- 
sions, can threaten even the peace of the world. 

This is a terrible defeat. But something can be 
saved from the wreckage if the people will learn from 
the defeat why on this issue, which affects every per- 
son, on which no one is indifferent, on which the de- 
sires of the people were expressed plainly and clearly. 
democracy just did not work, and the will of th 
great majority was frustrated by a small minority. 

The reason is, of course, that the people got started 
too late. Two years ago, and four years ago, and six 
years ago, they meekly trooped to the polls to elect to 
Congress candidates who were bought and paid for 
by the cotton, the dairy, the textile, meat packing and 
many other special interests. And with relatively few 
exceptions, the people have not given the members of 
Congress reason to believe that their voting records 
will be remembered when election day rolls around. 
The big money interests who contribute to the cam- 
paign funds and who own the political machines, never 
forget how their Representatives and Senators vote; 
but most of the people, most of the time, do forget— 
everything but the good old party label. 

From the lessons of their defeat, consumers must 
learn to follow the lead of the labor unions and 
enter actively through their organizations into the 
political picture, to see that more and more people’s 
candidates are nominated, to give their money as well 
as their votes for political campaigns, to make speeches 
and ring doorbells, as well as go to the polls, so that 
they will be truly represented in Congress. 
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RADIOS: Portable & Personal 


They have their uses, but they're not so good for home 
use as table models, CU reports in rating six new brands 


Portable radios are beginning to 
appear on the market again, but 
CU’s tests of four new regular-size 
portables and two new “personal” 
portables show that these radios, like 
the table model radios previously 
listed, show no improvement over 
prewar receivers, while prices have 
gone up considerably. The cheapest 
of the regular-size portables tested 
this year cost $35.90 and the cheap- 
est personal radio, $24.50. When 
CU tested 39 portables in July 1941, 
15 of the regular-size sets and 18 of 
the personal sets cost less than the 
cheapest new models of each type. 
A few other brands and models are 
being bought and tested as this re- 
port goes to press, however. It is 
possible that lower-priced ones will 
he found among them 


PORTABLE USES 

A portable radio is a good buy 
only if you intend to use it mostly 
out-of-doors, or any place where 
there is no regular power supply. Al- 
though it may cost considerably more 
—and may even have more tubes— 
than many table model sets, a port- 
able cannot be expected to have as 
good tone or volume. Exceptions 
may turn up as additional portables 
appear on the market and are tested 
by CU. But a portable, even when it 
plays on house current as well, is de- 
signed around the limitations of volt- 
age and current output dictated by 
battery operation. Consequently, the 
portable, even when operated on 
house current, is likely to be less sen- 
sitive than a non-battery radio be- 
cause its voltage is limited; it is 
likely to have poorer tone and less 
volume because of limited tube cur- 
rent. The highest quality portable 
tested was found to be comparable in 
performance only to the lower-qual- 
ity sets in the “Acceptable” ratings of 
table model radios. 

A portable, as distinguished from 
a personal, is basically an old-fash- 
toned battery radio with a handle. 
Even though it may not seem to 
weigh very much when you try it 
out in the store, remember that it 
will begin to feel quite heavy if you 
have to carry it around for any 
length of time. Those tested by CU 
weighed about 15 pounds, while the 
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personal radios weighed only about 
three pounds. 

A personal radio offers extreme 
portability, however, only at the sac- 
rifice of the quality and duration of 
its performance. The difference in 
performance between a personal and 
a portable is roughly as great as the 
difference between a portable and a 
table model. Personal radios, more- 
over, cost more than three times as 
much to operate as portables. 


OPERATION ON HOUSE CURRENT 

All four of the regular-size port- 
ables tested were “three-way” mod- 
els, that is, could operate on a-c and 
d-c house current as well as on bat- 
teries. The personal radios tested 
so far were for battery operation 
only, though there were three-way 
personals before the war. Short cir- 
cuit and shock hazard was encoun- 
tered on each of the four portables 
when it was tested on house current 
with the back open, and on the 
Emerson 505 even when the back 
was closed. 

Unless a portable has a fool-proof 
method for changing from battery 
current to house current, it is pos- 
sible for the set to keep on draining 
the battery even after the cord has 
apparently been plugged into a house 
current outlet. Of the four portables 
tested, the Philco, although rated 
highest on all-round quality, had the 
least satisfactory change-over ar- 
rangement. This consisted of a pro- 
jecting device inside the back cover 
which turned on the battery power 
by automatically pushing a switch 
inside the set when the cover was 





THE PHILCO PORTABLE: $45.95 





closed. When changing to house cur- 
rent, it was necessary to run the 
power cord through a slot in the back 
cover. Insertion of the cord in the 
slot was supposed to move the pro- 
jecting device out of the way so that 
the throw-over switch would stay 
turned to house current operation 
when the cover was closed, but if this 
was not done carefully, the batteries 
would continue to operate with the 
cord plugged into the wall. 

A better change-over device, al- 
though not completely fool-proof, 
was the front-panel switch on the 
Sentinel, but the best of all was the 
plug device on the Olympic and the 
Emerson. This consisted of a plug 
receptacle inside the set in which the 
power cord plug had to be inserted 
while the radio played on battery 
power. Before plugging the cord into 
a wall outlet, it was of course neces- 
sary to pull the plug out of the re- 
ceptacle in the set, which automatic- 
ally turned off the battery power. 

One very desirable feature on a 
portable or personal radio is a flag 
of some sort to show when the radio 
is turned on, regardless of the type 
of power being used. Some prewar 
sets had big red dots which appeared 
on the dial when the set was operat- 
ing, but none of the new sets tested 
had any such feature. The two per- 
sonals tested were fully protected on 
this score, since they would operate 
only when the cover was open. 


BATTERIES 


The cost of operating a portable 
radio on batteries is many times the 
cost of operating a table model 
radio, and the operating cost of per- 
sonal radios puts them in the luxury 
class. Roughly, the average cost of 
operating a table model for 100 hours 
is about 20¢. To operate a portable 
for 100 hours costs about $3.50, 
while a personal costs about $12 to 





THE SENTINAL PORTABLE: $39.95 
Technical Section + 143 








turned on. Front panel switch for 
changing from battery to house cur- 
rent. 

Olympic 6-606 (Hamilton Radio Corp., 
NYC). $41. Six tubes including rec- 
tifier. Brown leatherette and plastic 
case (10”h. x 14”%w. x 6”dp.) Fair 
tone; fairly good volume; fairly sat- 
isfactory sensitivity; fairly good inter- 
ference rejection, Tuning knob hard 
to turn. No signal to indicate when 

x radio was turned on. Fool-proof plug 

device for changing from battery to 
house current. Covered portion of 
police band. 

Emerson 505 (Emerson Radio & Phono- 
graph Corp., NYC). $35.90. Six tubes 
including rectifier. Brown leatherette 
case with perforated metal front panel 

Zone | ceilings. On the models tested, and blue dial (10h. x 15”w. x 6”dp.) 

Zone Il prices were about 5°/, higher. Fair tone and volume; fairly satisfac- 

All brands were available nationally. tory sensitivity; fairly good interfer- 

Ratings are in order of estimated over- ence rejection. Tuning knob hard to 


. aol turn. Battery drain heavier than in 
we ro " “ a 
all quality ithin each group other portables tested, tending to 


shorten battery life. No signal to in- 
dicate when radio was turned on. 
Fool-proof plug device for changing 
from battery to house current. Short 
circuit and shock hazard when oper- 
ating on house current, even with 
back of radio closed. 





THE OLYMPIC PORTABLE: $41 


THE EMERSON PORTABLE: $35.90 





operate for the same length of time. 

Replacement batteries for a port- 
able cost about $4, and for a personal 
about $2.40. In general, a portable 
like the Philco model tested, which 
uses a single battery pack instead of 
a separate “A” battery and two “B” 
batteries, is considered by CU to be 
uneconomical, since it is unlikely 
that in any particular set, both the 
A and B sections of the pack will 
wear out at the same time. When 
either section wears out, it is neces- 
sary to purchase a complete new 
pack, even though the remaining 
section may still have considerable 
usable life. 

(CU has not recently tested radio 
batteries. However, in the Reports 
for July 1941, CU published the re- 
sults of extensive tests on radio bat- 
teries ; at that time it was found that 
the Eveready Minimax battery was 
the best of those tested.) 

CU tested and rated the portable 
and personal radios with the same 
methods used for other types of 
radios. Special attention was also 
paid to size and weight of each set 





Portable Radios 


ACCEPTABLE 

Philco 46-350 (Philco Products, Inc., 
Philadelphia). $45.95. Six tubes in- 
cluding rectifier. Brown leatherette 
and wood case with roll-top dial 
cover (10”h. x 12”w. x 5”dp.). Light- 
est and smallest of four portables 
tested. Fair tone; fairly good volume; 
satisfactory sensitivity; fairly good 
interference rejection. Had no signal 
to indicate when radio was turned on. 
Because of unsatisfactory method of 
changing from battery to house cur- 
rent, it was possible for radio to con- 
tinue operating on batteries after cord 
was plugged into a house current out- 
let (see text). Uneconomical single 
battery pack (see text) 

Sentinel 285-P (Sentinel Radio Corp., 
Evanston, IIl.). $39.95. Six tubes in- 
cluding rectifier. Two-tone brown Poor tone and 
leatherette case (10”h. x 13”w. x 








Personal Radios 


ACCEPTABLE 


Motorola 5A-1 (Galvin Mfg. Corp., Chi- 
cago). $24.75. Four tubes. Maroon and 
chrome metal case (6”h. x 5”w. x 
4"dp.). Fair tone and volume; satis- 
factory sensitivity; fair interference 
rejection; automatic volume control 
practically inoperative. Battery oper- 
ation only. Tubes comparatively inac- 
cessible for replacement. 

Emerson 508 (Emerson Radio & Phon- 
ograph Corp.). $25. Four tubes. Black 
plastic case (2”h. x 9”w. x 4"dp.). 

volume; very low 

sensitivity; fair interference rejection; 








with the batteries installed, and a 
check was made on the battery drain 
and the battery “end point”—that is, 
the point in the life of the batteries 
at which the radio will cease to func- 
tion satisfactorily. _ The Emerson 
505 was found to have a heavier bat- 
tery drain than the other sets tested, 
but no especially significant varia- 
tion was found among the end points 
of the various models. All the port- 
ables* had provisions for outside 
aerials, but neither of the personal 
radios did. Descriptions in the rat- 
ings of the portable and personal 
sets are based on the same standards 
as for table model radios, except for 
tone and sensitivity, on which stand- 
ards were more lenient. 


Prices given in the ratings were OPA 
144 + Technical Sectica 


6”dp.). Heaviest of the four portable 
radios tested. Fairly good tone; good 
volume; low sensitivity; fair interfer- 
ence rejection; poor automatic volume 
control. Tuning knob hard to turn. 
No signal to indicate when radio was 





automatic volume control practically 
inoperative. Tuning difficult; dial very 
poorly calibrated. Battery operation 
only. Tubes comparatively inaccessible. 
Single flashlight cell for A-battery, re- 
quiring frequent replacement. 





THE EMERSON PERSONAL: $25 


CONSUMER Reperts 


Precooked Frozen Foods 


They have a brilliant future, but at their present 


state of development they vary in both quality and 


convenience, CU reports after surveying the market 


Hors d'oeuvres, fried 
chicken fricassee, French fried pota- 
toes, green vegetables, fruit salad and 
pie—in fact, nearly everything for 
dinner except the mints—are now 
being frozen and packaged so that 
you can select an entire meal from 
your grocer’s freezing unit. 

Precooked frozen foods have a 
promising future, but a past and 
present that should make the wise 
consumer wary. They are still gen- 
erally much more expensive than 
fresh or canned foods and are not al- 
ways more convenient to prepare: 
their quality is not consistent; they 
are often packaged poorly; and they 
are quite susceptible to bacterial 
spoilage if they are not stored at the 
proper temperature from the moment 
of packing until they are used. 


REGULATION IS NEEDED 


The frozen food industry is not 
subject to government inspection, and 
the field is being invaded by many 
newcomers with little “know-how” 
and less conscience. Established 
firms, such as Birdseye-Snider, are 
justifiably annoyed at the dubious at- 
tempts by fly-by-night firms to ex- 
ploit the sensational appeal of pre- 
cooked frozen foods. Birdseye 
spokesmen have pointed out, for in- 
stance, that “the problems of freezing 
precooked foods of good quality are 
numerous and varied. Most 
technologists in the field will agree 
that any product should receive a 
twelve-month storage test period 
without showing marked deteriora- 
tion in the quality of flavor, texture 
or color. Then and only then can it be 
considered a good production risk.” 
Such leaders in the field as Gerald A. 
Fitzgerald, director of the Frozen 
Food Foundation, Inc., which repre- 
sents department stores that retail 
frozen food, say that there is an 
urgent need for standards in the in- 
dustry. Consumers Union agrees 
wholeheartedly. Satisfactory stand- 
ards for frozen foods, n 


— 
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moreover, 


scallops, 


must cover not only the packer, but 
the wholesaler and the retailer as 
well, because of the spoilage that can 
result from thawing and refreezing. 

A few precooked frozen foods 
have been on the market for over 
15 years, but they did not get into 
real volume production until 1942. 
Squash and corn-on-the-cob were in- 
troduced as early as 1930, and during 
recent months, the range of products 
has been expanded greatly. Even full 
frozen meals are being planned. Max- 
son Food Systems, whose French 
Fried Potatoes were examined by CU 
for this preliminary survey of frozen 
foods, supplied complete frozen 
meals for use on Navy transport 
planes during the war, with main 
courses such as steak, beef stew, veal 
cutlet and meat loaf, and appropriate 
vegetables. Maxson Food Systems 
expects to produce even more 
elaborate dinners for home use within 
six months. To thaw the meals, how- 
ever, it may be necessary to use a 
special stove, such as the “general 
utility counter-type oven” which W. 
L. Maxson Corp., the parent organi- 
zation, plans to sell at a “price under 
$50” by the end of the vear. 


Plans have been made by grocery 
stores, co-operatives and department 
stores to expand their sales facilities 
for frezen foods on a large scale. 
Some companies have even an- 
nounced house-to-house distribution, 
while many fruit and vegetable can- 
neries which have not already done 
so intend to go into food-freezing, al- 
though it appears that very few of 
the new home refrigerators will 
have enough freezing space to store 
adequate supplies of the pre-cooked 
and other frozen products that are 
on the way. 

Most authorities on the frozen 
food industry agree that true contro! 
of quality should include responsi- 
bility for plant sanitation, surveil- 
lance of the health and cleanliness of 
personnel, selection of top quality 
raw materials, adequate sorting, 
washing and trimming of the raw 
materials, correct temperature and 
timing of the processing, proper 
packaging materials and methods— 
not to mention correct freezing tech- 
niques and proper storage. Neglect of 
any one of these factors can lower 
the quality of the pack, and it still 
remains to be seen how many firms in 
the field have the facilities, the knowl- 
edge, or the inclination to produce 
frozen foods of high quality. 

Plant sanitation and packaging 
methods are important from a bac- 
teriological point of view, especially 
for precooked foods, which are 
partially broken down in the cooking. 
Although early experiments in the 
Birdseye laboratories showed “that 
most cooked foods prepared under 
normal sanitary plant conditions give 





Typical of frozen food packaging are the “brick” with an wner wrap ping 
impervious to moisture (left) and the single cardboard container (right) 
which offers much less protection. 
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much lower bacterial counts than the 
average counts of corresponding 
fresh frozen products . . . further ex- 
perimentation with inoculated cul- 
tures of precooked foods will most 
likely show that they are excellent 
media for bacterial growth, once con- 
tamination has taken place.” 

Careless handling of frozen foods 
by the wholesaler or the retailer can 
be just as dangerous as unsanitary 
plant conditions. Thawing and re- 
freezing encourage bacterial growth, 
which may lead to serious food poi- 
soming from toxins developed by 
Clestridium botulinum or Staphy- 
lococcus aureus. The former toxin is 
responsible for the deadly botulism, 
and the latter can bring on a serious 
digestive disturbance which is often 
mistaken for ptomaine poisoning. 

To avoid possible food poisoning, 
it is essential that no frozen food be 
eaten which appears discolored, dam- 
aged, or which has an off-flavor or 
poor texture. Foods having such de- 
fects may have been thawed then re- 
frozen, and sufficient bacterial devel- 
opment may have occurred to render 
them dangerous. 

In the first of a series of investiga- 
tions of frozen foods, Consumers 
Union examined a number of pre- 
cooked or ready-made products sold 
locally in New York, pending com- 
pletion of a national survey of the 
held. No comprehensive attempt was 
made in this preliminary report to 
cover the market, and the products 
examined were not rated on any 
numerical score basis. 

The frozen foods examined were 
checked for packaging, labeling, cost 
and taste. The foods were prepared 
according to directions on the labels, 
or in cases where there were no di- 
rections, according to customary 
practice. A group of seven to ten 
persons acted as a taste-testing jury 
Many tasters compared the frozen 
foods favorably to fresh or canned 
foods, but none made positive state- 
ments that the frozen foods were 
better. 

The container, which affects the 
quality, loss of moisture and rate of 
oxidative changes of frozen food, and 
the transfer of odors and flavors to 
the food, should be moisture-proof, 
grease-proof (particularly for high- 
lat products), odorless, tasteless, 
non-corrosive, and completely seal- 
able. Most important of all, it should 
prevent leakage, dessication and loss 
of volatile flavors as well as changes 
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MORE FROZEN FOOD 


In a forthcoming issue, CU will 
report on the quality of national 
and regional brands of uncooked 
frozen peas, lima beans, strawber- 
ries and raspberries. 

Samples of the products are be- 
ing purchased by CU shoppers in 
several cities throughout the coun- 
try, rushed to government graders 
in these cities, and graded as they 
arrive. As a result of these tests, 
CU hopes to be able to give rec- 
ommendations on which of the 
many brands now being offered 
are consistently high in quality. 











in odor and color. It should have a 
moisture-impervious barrier, in the 
form of either a liner within the car- 
ton, the carton itself, a wrapper 
around the carton, a bag within a bag, 
a coating on the inside of the bag, a 
coating on the inside of the carton, 
or a coating on the inside of the 
wrapper. 

Packages examined by CU varied 
from uncoated cardboard containers, 
such as those used for Royal Frosted 
Foods Olde Boston Baked Beans and 
Chicken Fricassee, Hygrade Honey 
Brand Lamb Stew and Hungarian 
Brand Veal Goulash with Noodles, 
Mei Lee Chow Mein and Grand Fruit 
Salad, to a more than adequate pack- 
age that was coated and water-repel- 
lent inside and out, with a cellophane 
wrapper around the contests. Bridg- 
ford’s Corned Beef Hash, Henry 
Martin’s Freshly [ried  Seailops, 
Maxson French Irried Poiatoes and 
Pratt’s Oven-Baked Beans were al 
purchased in satisfactory containers 
of the latter type. 

One label showed only the manu- 
facturer’s name and instructions for 
defrosting, with no statement about 
the contents except for the words 
“Fruit Salad” pencilled on the lid of 
the package. Others had adequate 
statements about the contents, in- 
gredients, and weight. Some labels, 
otherwise satisfactory, carried no m 
structions for preparation. 

On most of the products examined, 
prices were found to be higher than 
those of comparable fresh or canned 
foods, Although there is no waste in 
a properly packed frozen tvod prod- 
uct, the cost per serving is consider- 
ably higher than that for fresh or 
canned foods. Frozen vegetables out 
of season may be the exception to 
this. CU shoppers were able to obtain 


trozen and 
canned products on some of the items 
examined in this initial study. A 12 
ounce can of frankfurters and beans 
cost approximately 17¢ (5.7¢ for a 
4-ounce serving), compared with 49¢ 
for a pound (12.1¢ for 4 ounces) ol 
the frozen product; a 14-ounce can 
of chicken fricassee cost approxi- 
mately 55¢ (15.7¢ for a 4-ounce 
serving ), compared with $1.23 for 16 
ounces of the frozen product (30.7¢ 
for a 4-ounce serving); a 1l-pound, 
3-ounce can of string beans, contain- 
ing about 12 ounces of beans without 
liquid, cost approximately 15¢ (5¢ 
for a 4-ounce serving), compared 
with 32¢ for 10 ounces of the frozen 
product (12.8¢ for a 4-ounce serv- 


comparative prices on 


ing). 
One of the greatest advantages 
claimed by frozen food manufac- 


turers is the time and trouble saved 
in preparation. No fuss, no messy 
pots and pans, they declare—just de- 
frost and heat if necessary, and the 
food is ready to serve. There is no 
question that most frozen tood takes 
less time to prepare than fresh. But 
a canned food of the same variety is 
still less time-consuming, if the de- 
frosting-period is taken into account. 
Although many fozen foods can be 
prepared without preliminary de- 
frosting, others must be defrosted 
thoroughly, and still others must also 
be heated for some time before serv- 
ing. The frozen pie examined in the 
CU laboratory, for example, took 
approximately an hour and a half to 
defrost and bake, or just about as 
long as it would take you to prepare 
and bake your own pie. 

In the present frozen-food market, 
with no quality control applied on an 
industry-wide basis, CU advises the 
consumer to use care in the purchase 
of precooked frozen products. The 
following suggestions should prave 
useful : 

SOURCE OF SUPPLY: Buy frozen foods 
only from which habitually 
keep their storage cabinets closed, or 
specially con- 


stores 
which use cabinets 
structed for self-service. 

PACKAGE: Check to see that the food 
is packed in a sealed container, im- 
pervious to moisture and grease. Do 
not accept a package which is dam- 
aged in any way, or one in which the 
contents have leaked or seeped 
through the package. 


LABEL: Make sure that any food con- 
taining meat or poultry bears the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
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“Inspected and Passed” label. All 
labels should have, besides the brand 
and product name, the name of the 
manufacturer, the net weight of the 
food, a statement of ingredients and 
instructions for preparation. 


TEMPERATURE: Frozen food should not 
be allowed to thaw until immediately 
before use. Thus, food to be stored 
should not be taken out of the freezer 
when you place your grocery order, 
to be delivered several hours later. 
Nor should you buy your frozen 
food first, then do the rest of your 
shopping before you get it into your 
freezing compartment. 


STORAGE: Frozen food can be stored 
indefinitely at freezer temperatures, 
but for safety, it should not be kept 
for more than a week or two in the 
frozen food compartment of a home 
refrigerator. Incidentally, only the 
frozen food compartment (or where 
there is none, the space that ordinar- 
ily holds the ice cube trays) is safe 
for frozen food storage; other parts 
of the refrigerator are too warm. 


REFREEZING: Never refreeze frozen 
food, once it has been thawed. Re- 
freezing does not reverse bacterial 
action. Refrozen food may be dan- 
gerous; it is almost sure to be poor 
in flavor and texture. 


Generally more expensive to buy, 
not always more convenient to use, 
and sometimes undependable in 
quality, precooked frozen foods 
nevertheless may soon outgrow their 
disadvantages and take an important 
place in your kitchen. CU advises 
you to wait and see. 





Meat Dishes 


Frankfurters With Olde Boston Baked 
Beans (Royal Frosted Foods, Inc., 
Bayonne, N. J.). 49¢ for 16 oz. Con- 
tained frankfurters, beans, catsup, to- 
mato puree, molasses, seasoning. Poor 
packaging; round, uncoated cardboard 
container with no protective wrapper 
around ingredients. Label did not have 
any directions for preparation. Frank- 
furters were cut in half; beans were 
slightly mashed. Most tasters consid- 
ered it fair; none considered it poor. 
(A 12-ounce can of frankfurters and 
beans cost 17#). 

Hygrade’s Honey Brand Hungarian 
Brand Veal Goulash with Noodles 
Added (Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
NYC). 50¢ for 1 Ib. Contained veal, 
veal stock, noodles,-onions, green pep- 
pers, tomato puree, white flour, salt, 
spices. Poor packaging; round, un- 
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coated cardboard container with no 
protective wrapper around ingredients. 
Most tasters considered it poor; none 
considered it good. Unpleasant, flat 
taste. 


Hygrade’s Honey Brand Lamb Stew 


(Hygrade Food Products Corp.). 49¢ 
for 1 Ib. Contained lamb, lamb stock, 
potatoes, onions, celery, carrots, green 
peas, green peppers, tomato puree, 
wheat flour, salt, lamb suet, spices, 
garlic, flavoring. Poor packaging; 
round, uncoated cardboard container 
with no protective wrapper around in- 
gredients. Opinion among tasters was 
evenly divided between good and fair; 
none considered it poor. 


Chicken Fricassee (Royal Frosted Foods, 


Inc.). $1.23 for 16 oz. Contained 
chicken, chicken broth, flour, onions, 
celery and spices. Poor packaging; 
round, uncoated cardboard container 
with no protective wrapper around in- 
gredients. Label did not have any di- 
vections for preparation. Contained 
large pieces of light and dark meat, 
including leg, part of breast. All tasters 
considered it good, except one who 
considered it fair. Chicken was tender, 
except for piece of skin which was 
rubbery (A 14-ounce can of chicken 
fricassee cost 51¢ to 59¢.) 


Bridgford’s Corned Beef Hash (Bridg- 


ford Co., San Diego, Calif.). 42¢ for 
1 Ib. Contained potatoes, cooked beef, 
water, salt, onions, spices, sodium ni- 
trite and sodium nitrate. Good packag- 
ing; “brick” type cardboard container 
which was coated and water-repellent 
both inside and out; cellophane wrap- 
per around ingredients. Most tasters 
considered it good; only one taster 
considered it poor. Contained some 
gristle and lots of potato. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Grandiose schemes are ahead 
for the frozen foods of the future. 
These include such developments 
as: 

Daily delivery to your door of 
complete frozen meals, based on 
selections you order from a menu, 
once a week. 

Frozen food storage lockers in 
apartment houses, into which the 
frozen food delivery man can 
place your order with the same 
impersonal technique with which 
he delivers your morning milk. 

Electronic defrosting ovens 
which will transform food from 
frozen to sizzling hot in the space 
of a few minutes. 

Disposable dishes, which form 
the original container for your 
frozen meal, and which can be 
thrown away when the meal is 
finished. 





Fish 





Henry Martin’s Freshly Fried Scallops 


(Perry Trading, Inc., NYC). 86¢ for 
8 oz. Contained scallops, salt, pepper, 
eggs, flour, cracker meal, toasted 
bread crumbs, peanut oil. Good pack- 
aging; “brick” type cardboard con- 
tainer which was coated and water- 
repellent inside and out; ingredients 
wrapped in paper. Most tasters con 
sidered them good; two considered 
them poor because they tasted flat. 
Scallops were small; some appeared 
to be broken. 


Henry Martin’s Freshly Fried Lobster 


Cutlets (Perry Trading, Inc.). 95¢ for 
9 oz. (four cutlets). Contained lobster 
meat, cream sauce, flour, eggs, vege- 
table protein derivative, salt, spices, 
cracker meal, toasted bread crumbs, 
peanut oil; fried and similar in appear- 
ance to chicken croquettes. Excellent 
packaging; “brick” type cardboard 
container which was coated and water 
repellent inside and out; coated wrap 
per around container. Opinion of tast- 
ters was almost evenly divided between 
good and fair; only one taster consid- 
ered it poor. 


Shrimp Cooked-Peeled (Skrmetta Sea- 


food Co., New Orleans). 98¢ for 12 oz. 
Contained cooked, peeled shrimps. 
Good packaging; lacquered can. Label 
did not have any directions for prepa- 
ration; shrimps required cleaning. 
Most tasters considered them fair, al- 
though slightly salty and tough; none 
considered them poor. Shrimps ranged 
in size from very large to small. (A 
7-ounce can of shrimp cost 63¢.) 





Vegetables 





Mei Lee Chow Mein (K.C. Food Prod- 


ucts Co., North Newark, N. J.). 39¢ 
for 16 oz. Contained celery, onions, 
Chinese greens, bean sprouts, mush- 
rooms, pimentos, green peppers, corn 
starch, vegetable oil, wheat protein 
derivatives, salt and spice. Poor pack- 
aging; round, uncoated cardboard con- 
tainer with no protective wrapper 
around ingredients. Most tasters con- 
sidered it fair; several considered it 
poor; opinion was that it needed the 
addition of noodles, sauce and more 
seasoning. 


Maxson French Fried Potatoes (Maxson 


Food Systems, NYC). 30¢ for 10 oz. 
Contained potatoes cooked in vege- 
table oil. Excellent packaging; “brick” 
type cardboard container which was 
coated and water-repellent inside and 
out; coated wrapper around container; 
cellophane wrapper around ingredients. 
Most tasters considered them fair; 
several considered them poor; most 
tasters considered the taste good, but 
potatoes were not crisp enough. (A 
2%-ounce package of shoestring po- 
tatoes cost 12¢.) 
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Southland French Cut Fresh Beans \\ Li 
(Southland Products Co., NYC). 32¢ Do Gas Savers Work? 


for 10 oz. Contained fresh string beans. 
Good packaging; “brick” type card- 
board container which was coated and : . 
water-repellent on outside; coated ' CU’s auto consultant answers with a cate- 
wrapper around container. Label did 
not have any directions for prepara- 
tion. Most tasters considered them 
fair; none considered them poor; sev- 
eral tasters considered the beans tough 
and stringy. Beans had a good green 
color. (A No. 2 can [about 12 oz. 
without liquid] of beans cost 11¢ to 2 : : 
18¢.) Gas saving gadgets for cars are engine are already creating a suction 
Pratt’s Oven-Baked Beans (Pratt’s hardy perennials; there’s a new one which draws air into the engine mucl 
Fresh Frozen Foods, Inc. NYC). 10¢ every year. Occasionally CU digni- faster than it can be scooped or 
for 1 Ib. Contained California pea beans fies one by investigating it, but the blown in by anything short of 
with pork, molasses, tomato sauce, result has always been the same— genuine, power-driven supercharger 


gorical “‘No,” and gives the explanation 


costing oil, salt, spices and water. worthless. Here are some of the rea- What is called the volumetric effi 
xcellent packaging; “brick” type cons why: ciency of an engine would be in 
cardboard container which was coated 


and wetercepelient. inside sad cut: Auto engineers work very hard to creased, together with its power, i! 
coated wrapper around container; in- get the utmost in economy when they the burned mixture could be draw) 
gredients wrapped in cellophane. Most design their engines. This does not out of the cylinders faster or mor 
tasters considered them fair; only one mean that the engines are designed completely—a kind of supercharging 
taster considered them poor, because primarily for economy or that the in reverse. This is what a gadget 
they were flat and tasteless. (Canned cars couldn’t be modified to give more called Vacudex is supposed to do, but 
baked beans cost about 8¢ to 14¢ a miles per gallon. It means that as doesn’t. (See the Reports, Septem- 
pound.) little gasoline and as much air are ber 1942.) The air through which the 
Miecallanecus fed to the engine over the normal car is moving is caught in little 
operating range as it can digest, and scoops and ejected into the muffle: 
Grand Hors d’Oeuvres (Grand Food still run well—when the engine is tailpipe to speed up the exhaust gases 
Products Corp., NYC). 98¢ for 12 mew and properly tuned. Old and —but the process shows no measur- 
hors d’oeuvres. Contained meat, fish, out-of-tune engines, however, usually able effect on mileage. 
cheese, butter, olives, pickles, spices, have too-rich mixtures. 
processed bread. Good packaging; hors The largest class of gas-savers DOSING THE GAS 
hater pe Pa or on Sr “ card- capitalizes on this fact. These gadgets Pills to be dropped into the fuel 
as Dect . oe ag ming Deween supply extra air to the engine or, tank form another class of gas savers 
cardboard and hors d’oeuvres; cello- ct & : ° poy fortifi The B ; . Stand 
phane wrapper around package. All with the recently advertised Simone «(OF Sortuners. lecomattinintrr 
except two tasters considered them Injector,” air plus a snifter of ozone. ards has tested a great variety o! 
good; two considered them fair. Hors YOu are also usually admonished to these (see the Reports, June 1943), 
d’oeuvres had attractive appearance, tune up the engine before attaching and has yet to record any beneficial 
good assortment. the gadget. results. The underlying reason 1s 
Cherry Pie (Pie-Pak Co. Hoboken, simple: gasoline supplies power from 
N. J.). 48¢ for approx. 22 oz. Contained TUNING THE ENGINE the heat units it contains, volatilit) 
flour, shortening, salt, sugar, stabilizer, [f the mixture is too rich, extra for starting, and anti-knock perform 
starch, pure fruit, spices. Poor pack- 4 i aii) give more mileage. But tun- ance from tetra-ethyl lead additives 
aging; uncoated cardboard pie plate . : , : . ~ 2 
with cellophane covering top of pie. ‘8 UP the engine gives more mileage or special refining—and none of thes: 
Bottom of pie-plate was discolored, @%yway, and if the engine is well can be supplied, in pill or other form, 
appeared as if either plate had been tuned, you'll get the increased mile- as cheaply or effectively (or harm 
wetted or ingredients had seeped age and you can save the cost of the lessly) as you can buy them at the 
through bottom. Most tasters consid- gadget, for on an engine tuned to pumps. No liquid fuel that the engine 
pal ig osape two considered it poor. maximum economy the “gas saver’ can handle has more heat units ; add 
ood, Haky crust. zadget shows no gain. In fact, when ing volatility (by ether, say) is ex- 
Grand Fruit Salad (Grand Food Prod- fe is attached to : well-adjusted en- eo Fn pont glne deleterious to the 
ucts Corp.). No statement of con- ine te will £ ch J = ‘ne: while if y ‘ant to increas 
ieath, Innoediento o¢ Gtiakt. Oneents =O it will furnish an over-lean mix- engine; while if you want to 1 
age was purchased for 39¢, another ‘ure which gives poor mileage andthe anti-knock value of the fuel the 








for 49¢ for 14 oz. (found weight). ay cause serious trouble. easiest way to do so is to buy pre 
Contained apricots, peaches, raspber- Another class of gas savers (or mium grade gas. 
ries, cantaloupe, maraschino cherries, power increasers—both claims are The most ambitious gas-saving 


grapes. Poor packaging; round, un- usually made for the same gadget) project is, of course, a new or revo- 
coated cardboard container with no allegedly ‘“‘supercharges” the engine lutionary carburetor, There is cer- 
protective wrapper around ingredients. by scooping or funneling air into it, tainly plenty of room for improve- 
moray ea gee Mga Rh 5 ae usually from close behind the fan ment in carburetors; search, if you 
fale: one considered it poor. Some of blast. This can be made to sound choose, for a simple, rugged carbure- 
the fruit tasted unripe. (A No. 2% can Persuasive, but (1) the increase in tor and choke that will stay in proper 
[1 Ib., 12 oz. of fruit and juice] cost air flow thus created isn’t worth adjustment, but as indicated at the 


38¢.) measuring, and (2) the pistons of the beginning of this column, do not ex- 
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pect it to give you better mileage 
than present carburetors, properly 
tuned, will deliver. 

In fact, the best place to save gas 
is not at the carburetor at all. Here 
are six much more important gas 
thieves; four of them are inherent 


car characteristics which you can 
avoid by proper car selection (the 
other two you can also do something 
about) : excess weight; rapid pickup ; 
high top speed; poor streamlining ; 
out-of-tune engines; and last but not 
least, wasteful driving technique. 





WEED KILLERS 


Even the recently developed 2,4-D won’t work miracles 
on your lawn or garden, but within its limitations it will 
do a job. This article tells about it and other herbicides. 


The new herbicides which have 
been developed in the past ten years 
represent the greatest advances made 
so far in the war against weeds. And 
the end is not yet in sight. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that of the 
scores of trade-marked “weedicides” 
on the market, none is a completely 
satisfactory solution to the weed 
problem; all are still in the experi- 
mental stage. 


MODES OF ACTION 


The weed-killers now available 
may be classified as follows: 


SELECTIVE SPRAYS, such as sulfuric acid, 
oils and Sinox, which act by wilting 
down most broad-leaf weeds but 
leave grasses virtually unharmed. 


TRANSLOCATED POISONS, such as ar- 
senic trioxide, arsenic trichloride, so- 
dium chlorate -and ammonium sulfa- 
mate, which are transferred from 
leaves to roots, and can thus kill 
large, deep-rooting plants. 

FLAME THROWERS, such as the Sizz- 
Weeder, used on rows of crops. 


GROWTH-REGULATORS OR HORMONES, 
such as 2,4-D, which, when used in 
small quantities, kill plants by stimu- 
lating them to abnormal growth. 


AVAILABLE PRODUCTS 


This article will omit discussion of 
the herbicides used chiefly in com- 
mercial agriculture, and not gener- 
ally offered to the retail trade. It will 
discuss only those generally available 
and applicable to home lawns and 
gardens, 

Sinox (sodium dinitro ortho cresy- 
late). This is a yellow dye, which 
kills broad-leaf annual weeds includ- 


‘ ing ragweed, but has little effect on 


most grasses. It controls dandelion, 
plantain and crab grass in bluegrass 
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lawns, and also injures clover. It is 
most effective against weeds when it 
is used at the seedling stage, and two 
or three applications are needed. 
Care should be taken in using, as this 
dye stains clothes and shoes a per- 
manent yellow if they come into con- 
tact with it while it is still moist. 
The grass, too, becomes dyed yellow, 
but the lawn mower soon gets rid of 
that. Sinox is not very efficient. 

Zotox. This is a caustic arsenic 
compound, designed primarily to kill 
crab grass. It is also effective on 
other weeds, but great care must be 
taken to spread it evenly. There is 
always some loss of grass when Zo- 
tox is used on the lawn. 

Cyanamid, actually a fertilizer, is 
a better crab grass killer than either 
Sinox or Zotox. It should be spread 
evenly in the concentration of 8 
pounds of Cyanamid per 1000 square 
feet of lawn. Early Spring (March 
in the North) is the best time for 
the application ; next best is late Fall 
(November). 

Ammate (ammonium sulfamate) 
is a contact and translocation herbi- 
cide. It is non-poisonous to animals, 
free from fire hazard, and does not 
leave the soil sterile for long. It is 
famous as a killer of poison ivy and 
of chokeberry, the host of the yel- 
low-red or X-disease of peaches. Ex- 
cept for these special uses, however, 
Ammate is too expensive. Further- 
more, it is non-selective in its action, 
and it causes difficulty in that it 
tends to corrode the sprayer. 

2,4-D  (2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid). This is the active ingredient 
in Weedone, Weednomore, Weedi- 
cide, Scott’s 4X, and other commer- 
cial brands. Actually, it is a plant 
hormone—a growth-regulating sub- 
stance which stimulates the plants to 
abnormal growth, followed by death. 


You can take it as fairly sure that 
any weed-killer advertised as “new, 
magic, wonderful” is based on 2,4-D ; 
if it claims to kill crab grass, it is not 
2,4-D. 

The action of 2,4-D is highly se- 
lective; it kills most, but not all, 
broad leaf plants. It does not injure 
basic lawn grasses, nor does it kill 
crab grass or a few other less com- 
mon lawn weeds. Under favorable 
conditions 2,4-D, when applied to 
foliage, kills deep root systems. It 1s 
non-corrosive, non-irritating to the 
skin, non-explosive and non-poison- 
ous to animals. It is undoubtedly the 
most all-round satisfactory herbicide 
yet discovered, and the safest to use. 

But 2,4-D is so new that only a 
few general principles can be given 
at this time: 

e It is most effective against young 
plants in the period of active growth. 
e It acts rather slowly, requiring 
about a month to kill. 

© It is most effective when applied 
to plants growing in moist soil. 

e It acts faster in the sun than in 
the shade. 


® In water solution, it is ineffective 
when used before a rain. Authorities 
differ in the time of dry weather 
which must elapse between applica- 
tion and rain; the range is four to 
24 hours. When 2,4-D is used in an 
oil solution, however, even heavy 
rains do not interfere with its action. 
e In humid regions, 2,4-D does not 
seem to sterilize the soil for 
long, but in drier sections there have 
been instances where a single ap- 
plication prevented the growth of 
susceptible plants for an entire séa- 
son. There is certainly a risk in- 
volved in applying 2,4-D less than 





“BEST BUY" IN 2,4-D 


Many brands of herbicides con- 
taining 2,4-D are appearing on the 
market under various brand names 
and at various prices. Ina future 
article, CU will rate these prod- 
ucts. In the meantime, the best 
buy which has come to our atten- 
tion is 2,4-D as the Sodium Salt, 
J. E. Baker Chemical Co., Phillips- 
burg, N. J., selling for $2.04 a 
pound or $9.90 for 5 Ib. f.o.b. Phil- 
lipsburg. 

For those who use it in large 
quantities, the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, offers 2,4-D, 100% 
as the Acid in 150-pound drums at 
58¢ a pound. 
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two months before seeding crops on 
the area. 

© WARNING: Don’t let 2,4-D 
spray drift into shrubs and flowers. 
Use a separate sprayer for it if pos- 
sible, as it is very hard to remove 
the chemical from the sprayer. If 
you do use the same sprayer for 
other purposes, wash it out first 
with strong soap suds or TSP 
(trisodium phosphate), 2/3 ounce to 
a gallon of water. Unless you do 
this, you may kill the next plants 
you spray. 


In a subsequent article, CU will 
rate brands of 2,4-D weed killer, and 
give detailed directions for its use. 
On the basis of what is already 
known, it can be said that these prod- 
ucts are not equally effective under 
all conditions or for all weeds, and 
there is room for improvement in the 
directions given by some manufac- 
turers for the use of their products. 
However, all the 2,4-D products will 
kill lawn weeds and other of the 
more susceptible weeds when they are 
used according to instructions. 





SIX BALL-POINT PENS 


CU evaluates three new brands and compares 


them with others already on the market 


They won't leak, they won’t blot, 
they don’t require frequent refilling. 
sut on the other hand, they’re not 
fountain pens, these roller-point pens 
appearing on the market with the 
suddenness of mushrooms coming 
out of the ground after a heavy rain. 
Furthermore, like the mushrooms, 
they have a very limited practical 
value, they sell at exorbitant prices, 
but many are tempted to buy them. 

From the Reynolds Model I, which 
made its appearance late in October 
of last year, the field has widened to 
include four additional brands, plus 
the Reynolds 400, a revision of the 
original Reynolds. Most of the names 
are new in the writing instrument 
business, but one old fountain-pen 
firm—Eversharp—has already en- 
tered the ball-point field, and it is 
rumored in the trade press that 
Sheaffer will soon join in the com- 
petition. 

CU has now tested three samples 
of each of six brands and types; the 
Reynolds, the Birome, the Reynolds 
400, the Eversharp CA, the Style 
King and the Blythe. Fundamentally, 
they are pretty much the same, 
though they differ somewhat in 
details and in their writing properties. 

On all of them, the writing “point” 
is a one-millimeter ball bearing—the 
smallest ball now manufactured and 
precision-ground in mass production. 
The ink, in each case, is a more-or- 
less viscid fluid, similar in con- 
sistency to printers’ ink. As a result 
of differences in the fluidity of the 
ink and in the precision-fitting of the 
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ball in its holder, there are sub- 
stantial differences in performance 
among the different brands, and even 
among different samples of the same 
brand. The ink reservoir varies with 
the different pens, from the simple 
barrel-filling of the Reynolds to the 
so-called “CA” capillary action of the 
Eversharp. 

Some of these ball pens are—and 
all of them could be—much simpler 
than fountain pens: no sack, no lever, 
no pressure bar, no plunger, no con- 
ventional feed; no leaking, because 
the ink is so heavy that it cannot run 
out. At the same time, this heavy ink 
makes for irregular feeding to the 
point. Fountain-pen production ex- 
perts consider that any one of the 
models could be mass-produced at 
less than a dollar each, and with the 
possible exception of the Eversharp, 
with its gold-filled cap, at consider- 
ably under a dollar. Their market 
prices vary from $9.95 store price 
($12.50 OPA ceiling) for the Blythe 
to $19.98 for the Birome 

In order of over-all quality, they 
line up something like this: 


Eversharp CA (Eversharp, Inc., NYC). 
$15 plus 20% Federal luxury tax. 
The smoothest and easiest to use 
of all the pens tested, but varied con- 
siderably from sample to sample. Sim- 
ilar in appearance to a conventional 
fountain pen, with composition bar- 
rel and gold-filled top. Ink bright blue; 
relatively fluid, faded somewhat in 
sunlight. Refills advertised at 50¢ each 
in a choice of four colors, but not yet 
available at time of test. Refills judged 


a bargain in comparison with the price 
of the whole pen, and relatively easy 
to replace. No time limit mentioned 
in guarantee accompanying pen, but 








POINTS ON 


“First real price war since Pearl 
Harbor will be in the fountain pen 
field. With the new pens on the 
market, makers of the old type are 
going to be hard pressed to move 
stocks now in the warehouses and 
factory, even ata price... .” 


—Printers Ink, May 10, 1946. 


Somehow, we don’t think so 
Somehow, we’re inclined to think 
the flexible-point pen is here to 
stay, and the ball-point models will 
no more displace the old-fashioned 
gold-point pens than will the auto- 
mobile replace the railroad train 
The fact is, both have their places, 
and after the first hullabaloo blows 
over they are likely to fall quietly 
into them. 

Here are some facts and experi- 

ences to consider, if you are won- 
dering whether to replace your 
ordinary fountain pen with a ball 
point, or if you are wondering 
whether you should buy a ball 
point at all. 
INK SUPPLY: Even the least capa- 
cious of the ball point pens have a 
far larger supply of writing fluid, 
in terms of the number of words 
they will write, than the most ca- 
pacious conventional fountain pen 
The question is, whether this ts of 
any particular importance to you, 
and whether you really consider it 
a nuisance to refill your fountain 
pen now and then. 


CHARACTER OF LINE: The thickness 
of the line produced by a ball pen 
is pretty much of a sameness for 
any given individual, unless he 
makes a conscious effort to vary 
it. Consequently, handwriting 
particularly signatures—assumes a 
rather characterless quality. Fur- 
thermore, even with the best ball 
points of the best pens, on some 
kinds of paper the lines tend to be 
uneven, sometimes lighter, some- 
times darker. 


CARBON COPIES: You can make ex- 
cellent carbon copies, especially 
with the ball pens which require 
considerable pressure on the paper 
The question is whether you ever 
need to make carbon copies with 
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advertising claims: “writes 3 months 
to 3 years writes 74,802 words 
without refilling.” Ink container con- 
sists of five “capillary” tubes, directed 


’ 
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BALL PENS 


an ink original, and whether, if 
you do, it’s worth having a rela- 
tively expensive tool for the pur 
pose. 


QUICK DRYING: The ink on all the 
ball pens dries almost instantly. 
Again it’s a question of whether 
this feature is worth anything to 
you in view of the disadvantages 
of these pens. 

APPEARANCE AND CONVENIENCE: 
Most of the ball pens are rather 
heavy as compared with ordinary 
fountain pens, and many users 
find them quite cumbersome. Fur- 
thermore, persons who hold their 
pens at an extreme angle in nor- 
mal writing find that they cannot 
write with these pens at all. 


FADING: The inks which have been 
used in the models tested so far 
are relatively impermanent as com- 
pared with ordinary fountain pen 
ink. Fadeometer tests (equivalent 
to about 90 hours of sunlight) 
showed that all of them fade more 
or less when exposed to sunlight. 
This might be important for per- 
manent records. 


INDIVIDUAL POINTS: You can’t 
choose a fine or a blunt point for a 
ball pen; only one thickness is 
available, and that is not satisfac- 
tory for very small writing. 

MISCELLANEOUS: The pens will not 
leak at high altitudes; they can be 
used for writing on many kinds of 
surfaces (including cloth) on 
which ordinary ink would blot; 
they will even write under water. 
SUMMARY: The ball 


points have 
their 


advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Whether or not one of them 
would be a good buy for you de- 
pends on your own individual re- 
quirements. But in any case, you 
will probably find a ball pen a sup- 
plement to, rather than a substi- 
tute for, your ordinary fountain 
pen. If you do buy one, do not 
buy a “pig-in-a-poke.”” Insist on 
trying several, and select the one 
which writes most easily, for there 
are major variations from sample 
to sample within a brand. 
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to point. Excellent construction of 
pen and cap; good appearance. 

Style King Magic Flow (S. Buchsbaum 
& Co., Chicago). $12.50. One of sam- 
ples very smooth and easy to use, but 
others less satisfactory. All-aluminum 
case; good design and construction. In 
one part of folder guaranteed to write 
five years without refilling, on another 
page said to write two years. Ink 
reservoir in barrel of pen; largest of 
those tested. Featured “Atmospheric 
Balancing,” supposed to “balance in- 
ternal and external pressure,” appeared 
to have no practical function. Ink 
blue-violet; faded considerably in sun- 
light. 

Birome (Manufactured in Argentina; 
distributed by R. H. Macy & Co.,, 
NYC). $19.98. All samples required 
considerable pressure for writing. Sil- 
ver-plated, brass case, with no cap, but 
having a retractable point which works 
on a simple and convenient spring-clip. 
Good design and construction. No 
time limit guarantee on refilling; in 
practice ink was consumed after two 
to three month’s use. Relatively small 
ink reservoir consisting of bent brass 
tubing inside barrel. Ink light blue; 
faded considerably in sunlight. (See 
the Reports, April 1946 for detailed 
description.) 

Reynolds 400 (Reynolds International 
Pen Co., Chicago). $12.50. All sam- 
ples required considerable pressure for 
writing. Case made in various combin- 
ations of aluminum and enamel or 
metal plate. Appearance judged very 
poor. No cap, but a manually-operated 
sleeve which slides over point when 
pen is not in use; this feature adds to 
the general clumsiness of the pen. 
Guaranteed to write four years with- 
out refilling; said to contain “normal 
5 to 15 years supply of ink.” Large ink 
reservoir. Ink blue-black; faded some 
what in sunlight. 

Blythe (Ball Pen Co., Hollywood 
Calif.). $9.95 (tagged with $12.50 OPA 
ceiling price) including one spare re 
fill. All samples required considerabk 
pressure for writing. Well-designed 
and constructed aluminum case, wit): 
barrel enamelled in black. No time 
limit guarantee on ink supply, but sup 
ply is small, and refills difficult to in- 
sert. Ink light blue; faded somewhat 
in sunlight. 

Reynolds (Reynolds International Pen 
Co.). $12.50. This pen is no longer 
being manufactured; it is included here 
for purposes of comparison only. The 
most difficult of the pens to write 
with; required very considerable pres- 
sure to produce a line. Two-piece 
aluminum case, with barrel enamelled 
in variety of colors. Guaranteed to 
write for two years without refilling; 
large ink supply, in barrel of pen. 
Light blue ink; faded somewhat in 
sunlight. (See the Reports, Novem- 
ber 1945 for a detailed description). 


SPAGHETTI 
“DINNERS” 


Ratings, based on taste 


tests, of several brands 


A packaged “spaghetti dinner,” 
consisting of spaghetti, sauce, and 
grated cheese, sounds like a con- 
venient, tasty, and inexpensive dish. 
All you have to do is cook the 
spaghetti, heat the sauce, and serve 
with the grated cheese sprinkled on 
top. But CU found, in taste tests and 
examinations of nine available 
brands, that, although the packaged 
spaghetti dinners were simple to pre- 
pare, none of the brands rated bet 
ter than “fair” in taste tests, and 
most of them were more expensive 
than the same ingredients would be 
when purchased separately. 

Two packages of each brand were 
prepared according to directions, and 
served without identification as to 
brand to a group of 10 to 14 people. 
The tasters were asked to write their 
opinions of the flavor of each brand, 
and the flavor ofthe various in- 
gredients. Besides commenting on 
flavor, tasters were asked to note the 
general consistency of the spaghetti 
in each dinner—whether it was too 
tough, too mushy, or just right. The 
final ratings were based on the aver- 
age score for the two samples of 
each brand. The ratings of the in- 
dividual tasters were relatively con- 
sistent within a brand in most cases, 
but Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Meatless Fri- 
day Dinner varied from “Good” on 
the taste score for one sample to 
“Poor” for the other sample. No 
brand was rated consistently “Good” 
on the taste tests; three were rated 
“Fair”; three were rated “Poor.” 

Samples of three brands, Magic 
Chef Spaghetti Dinner, Chef-Boy- 
Ar-Dee Victory Dinner and White 
Rose Italian Style Spaghetti Dinner, 
were found to be insect-infested. Ad- 
ditional samples of the last two 
brands could not be re-purchased by 
CU for testing, but two additional 
samples of Magic Chef which were 
not infested were rated “Poor” on 
taste. 

The cost of the spaghetti dinners 
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tested ranged from 21¢ to 37¢ a 
pound. The same amount of in- 
gredients bought separately would 
cost about 25¢. Prices of most of the 
brands varied widely at different 
times and places of purchase. Magic 
Chef, for example, was bought in 
different stores at anywhere from 
19¢ to 41¢ for a 16'4-ounce package 
If you feel that the convenience of 
buying a packaged spaghetti dinner 
outweighs its probable extra cost 
and if you find a brand with a flavor 
that satisfies you, examine the pack- 
age carefully before you buy it, to 
make sure that it has not been dam- 
aged in handling. A defective pack- 
age is an invitation to insects. A good 
package, however, is no guarantee 
that the dinner has not been infested ; 
all of the infested packages that 
were bought for CU’s tests appeared 
to be in good condition at the time 
of purchase. 
Directions on the packaged dinners 
recommended cooking times varying 
from 6 to 15 minutes. These may not 
give you the consistency you prefer ; 
your best bet is to cook the spaghetti 
according to your own taste. 


Ratings are in decreasing order of 
taste scores based on the tests de- 
scribed. Prices given are the average 
prices paid for samples of each brand. 


FAIR 


Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Spaghetti Dinner 
(Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc., 
Milton, Penna.). 32¢ for 16% oz. (8 oz. 
spaghetti, 8 oz. sauce, 4% oz. cheese). 
Sauce required dilution with water 
Available nationally. 

Lido Club Spaghetti Dinner (Chef Boy- 
Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc.). 18¢ for 
14 oz. (7 oz. spaghetti, 6% oz. sauce, 
% oz. cheese). Sauce required dilution 
with water. 

Kurtz King Brand Spaghetti Dinner 
(Kurtz Brothers, Bridgeport, Penna.). 
33¢ for 17% oz. (8 oz. spaghetti, 9 oz. 
sauce, % oz. cheese). Spices considered 
poor; cheese flat; spaghetti in one 
sample poor. Available nationally. 


POOR 


Henri Spaghetti Dinner (Henri Foods 
Inc., Long Island City, N.Y.). 36¢ for 
15% oz. (8 oz. spaghetti, 7 oz. sauce, 
Y% oz. cheese). Spices and sauce con- 
sidered poor; cheese flat; spaghetti 
fair 

Sardi’s Meatless Spaghetti Dinner 
(Kurtz Brothers). 22¢ for 12 oz. (6 oz. 
spaghetti, 6 oz. blended sauce and 
cheese. Spices considered poor, very 
little cheese flavor; sauce in one 
sample poor; spaghetti fair. Available 
nationally. 
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VARIABLE 


Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Meatless Friday Din- 
ner (Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, 
Inc.). 31¢ for 16% oz. (8 oz. spaghetti, 
8 oz. sauce, % oz. cheese). Sauce re- 
quired dilution with water. Varied 
from “good” to “poor” in different 
samples. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Samples of the following brands were 
insect-infested: 
Magic Chef Spaghetti 


Dinner (Kurtz 


Brothers). 27¢ for 16% oz. (8 o7 
spaghetti, 8 oz. sauce, % oz. cheese) 
First two samples purchased were in- 
sect-infested. Additional samples, free 
of infestation, rated “Poor” in taste 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Victory Dinner (Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc.). 1l¢ 
for 6 oz. (5 oz. macaroni, 1 oz. dehy- 
drated sauce and cheese blended) 
White Rose Italian Style Spaghetti Din- 
ner (Seeman Brothers, Inc., NYC) 
37¢ for 17% oz. (8 oz. spaghetti, 9 oz 


sauce, % oz. cheese) 





DDT for Garden Pests 


It’s no panacea against garden pests, but for 


some specific uses, it’s the best product yet 


Caution should be a byword for 
people who use DDT (dichloro- 
diphenyltrichloroethane) in vegetable 
gardens, according to latest reports 
from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. This caution is 
sounded by the entomologists be- 
cause, even though DDT is now con- 
sidered the best all-round household 
insecticide available, the application 
of DDT insecticide to vegetable crops 
is still in the experimental stage. 
(For details on the use of DDT in 
the home, see the Reports, September 
1945.) 

Last Fall DDT was put on the 
market too late for garden use. Now 
it is widely available for all uses, and 
since early this Spring, gardeners in- 
terested but confused by conflicting 
stories have been asking how, when 
and where they should use DDT. 

Some reports have stated that 
DDT will kill many useful insects as 
well as pests, and its use in gardens 
is, therefore, taboo. Others say that 
it is the cure-all for. garden ills. Both 
stories are far off the beam. The 
truth is that DDT is excellent for 
some uses and not at all advisable for 
others. 


DISADVANTAGES OF DDT 


According to Dr. W. H. White, in 
charge of the Division of Truck Crop 
and Garden Insect Investigation, 
under whose direction research on 
the control of vegetable insects has 
been carried out by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “DDT is not an 


altogether satisfactory garden in- 
secticide except for pests infesting 
cabbage and potato plants. DDT has 
no effect on the bean beetle which is 
one of the most destructive garden 
insects. On the other hand, it does 
kill a certain species of lady beetle, 
which is a valuable predator. In some 
cases, DDT has shown a tricky habit 
of killing the wrong insect. For ex- 
ample, some apple growers have had 
severe infestations of red mite fol- 
lowing the use of DDT, and a great 
increase in aphid or red spider in- 
festation has sometimes followed its 
use. 

“To date rotenone and pyrethrum 
are still the best all-round insecti- 
cides. They take effect in less time 
and in weaker dilutions than other 
sprays. Also, they are non-poisonous 
and can be used on leafy vegetables 
up to harvest time.” 

Besides being relatively ineffective 
in combating certain insects, DDT is 
actually harmful to some plants. 
Pumpkins, cantaloupes, squash and 
other cucurbits are injured by even 
light applications, and tests have 
shown that DDT in the soil at the 
rate of 25 pounds per acre (average 
concentration) retards the growth of 
bush beans, lima beans, soybeans, 
onions, spinach, tomatoes, strawberry 
plants, rye and hollyhock. 

DDT is also dangerous to such 
economically important pollinators as 
honey bees, but it is less poisonous to 
the swarm as a whole than arsenicals, 
since it apparently does not constitute 
a hazard when it is mixed with pol- 
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len. Bees can be protected by not 
spraying plants or orchards when 
they are in blossom. 


TOXIC EFFECTS OF DDT 


Before using DDT, the gardener 
should remember that it is a poison 
of the same order of toxicity as lead, 
arsenic or fluorine. According to the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, “Little hazard to health is in- 
volved when DDT is used as a gar- 
den spray provided the same precau- 
tions are observed as are usually 
taken in connection with vegetables 
sprayed with insecticides containing 
lead, arsenic or fluorine.” 

This means that the user should 
wash his hands and exposed parts of 
his body thoroughly with soap and 
water after spraying. Special care 
should be taken not to inhale ex- 
cessive quantities at any time. 

It also means that DDT should not 
be employed on celery, lettuce, 
spinach, Brussels sprouts, broccoli or 
cauliflower (after the curds have 
begun to form), because of the prob- 
lem of spray residue remaining on 
the vegetables. DDT may be used on 
head cabbage, however, provided ap- 
plications are stopped before the 
cabbage comes to a head. 

Although research is far from 
complete, results so far indicate that 
when DDT is ingested by animals, it 
is stored in the fatty tissues of the 
body (it has been found in bacon, for 
example) and can be passed into the 
milk. Since this occurs in several 
animal species, it would also, accord- 
ing to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, probably be true for 
humans ingesting significant amounts 
of DDT. Thus, ingestion of DDT is 
particularly dangerous because it is 
cumulative in effect. Small amounts 
taken at intervals build up and have 
a toxic effect on the central nervous 
system. 


DDT IS GOOD FOR CABBAGE 


_ DDT is one of the most effective 
insecticides yet discovered for use in 
combating green cabbage worms 
(also known as cabbage caterpil- 
lars) on head cabbage. These pests, 
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common all over the United States, 
damage crops by eating holes in the 
leaves; they are easily disposed of 
with DDT. Before the heads or 
edible parts begin to form, the plant 
should be dusted with 3% DDT dust 
applied with a dust gun. It can also 
be used as a liquid spray made up 
from wettable DDT powder (water- 
dispersible DDT). Instructions for 
making this suspension are given 
below. 

The first application should be 
made as soon as the caterpillars ap- 
pear on the plant. Applications should 
be renewed every two weeks until the 
heads begin to form, but treatments 
should not continue after the center 
leaves of the cabbage plant have 
ceased to unfold and have begun to 
form into a small, compact head. 
Outside leaves of the cabbage should 
be stripped before it is used as a food, 
to remove all danger of harmful 
residues. These discarded leaves 
should not be fed to poultry or stock. 

If cabbage caterpillars appear after 
the head has formed, apply a ready- 
prepared rotenone dust mixture con- 
taining at least 3/4% of rotenone, or 
a rotenone spray made by mixing 
three level tablespoons Derris or Cube 
Root powder (5% rotenone content) 
into a paste with a little water, then 
diluting with one gallon water. Or, if 
rotenone is not readily available, use 
a ready-prepared pyrethrum dust or 
a ready-prepared pyrethrum spray, 
following the directions for dilution 
shown on the container. 

A new product on the market is 
hexyl piperonyl cyclohexanone, an 
activator for pyrethrum. It extends 
the effectiveness of pyrethrum, 
speeds up its killing powers, and is 
non-poisonous. When buying pyre- 
thrum mixtures, look at the label 
and buy mixtures containing hexyl 
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piperonyl cyclohexanone. Such mix- 
tures are manufactured now by Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Peterman’s, N. J.; Chipman Chemi- 
cal Co., N. J.; California Spray Co., 
Calif.; Niagara Sprayer Co., N. Y.; 
and others. 


DDT ON POTATO PLANTS 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture recommends the use of DDT 
in controlling common potato pests. 
It is effective against Colorado potato 
beetle, flea beetle, potato leaf hopper, 
potato aphis and potato psyllid. Eith- 
er the 3% technical DDT dust or the 
wettable-powder liquid spray should 
be used. (See below for liquid spray 
instructions.) The entire plant should 
receive a light coat, and particular at- 
tention should be paid to both sides 
of the leaf. New applications should 
be made every ten days. 


HOW TO MAKE DDT LIQUID SPRAY 


Buy wettable DDT powder (water 
dispersible DDT) ; it comes in vari- 
ous strengths. Mix the required 
amount into a paste with a little 
water, then add one gallon water. Use 
the following proportions, depending 
on the strength you buy: 











Percent Amount 
wettable per 
DDT gallon 
powder water 
50% 1 tablespoon 
40% 5 teaspoons 
25% 2 tablespoons 
20% 10 teaspoons 





The 50% DDT product is best, be- 
cause it contains the smallest amount 
of inert wetting agent in proportion 
te its strength. 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING EQUIPMENT 


Although there is still a shortage, 
sprayers and dusters are appearing 
on the market in increasing quanti- 
ties. 


HAND ATOMIZERS: These are the most 
popular but least effective spray- 
ers. They are inexpensive, but have a 
comparatively short life and can- 
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not be used easily for spraying on 
the under sides of leaves. 


COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYERS: This is the 
most satisfactory type for the small 
garden, but it is still in very short 
supply. The only disadvantage of this 
type is that it is not equipped with 
an agitator and must be stirred fre- 
quently when suspension sprays are 
being used. For solutions, no agita- 
tor is needed. 


STIRRUP PUMP: These were sold for 
fire fighting purposes during the war, 
and are available in quantity now. 
They are not suitable for applying in- 
secticides without modification of the 
nozzle and hose connections, since the 
nozzle must have a small enough 
opening to emit a misty spray. Some 
manufacturers have attempted to 
modify stirrup pumps and have put 
them on the market this year. They 
can be used if nothing better is avail- 
able. If you buy one, however, check 
the nozzle to make certain that it has 
a small hole no larger than the head 
of a straight pin. When you test the 
hose connection, a gentle tug is not 
enough to determine whether the 
connection is sufficiently tight to 
withstand the pressure developed by 
a pump with a small nozzle-opening. 
Buy this type of pump only as a last 
resort. 


PLUNGER-TYPE DUSTER: Dust guns with 
capacities of one to three pounds of 
powder are the simplest to use and 
the type most readily found on the 
market. They are especially con- 
venient because they are equipped 
with nozzles that permit the dust to 
be directed to the under sides of the 
leaves. During the war they were 
made of wood and paper instead of 
metal and glass. The metal ones are 
coming back on the market now, and 
are the best to use. 


BELLOWS TYPE DUSTER: A small duster 
made like a fireplace or blacksmith’s 
bellows is equipped. with special 
openings and a container for the dust 
or powder, It is satisfactory for small 
gardens, and should be easy to find 
in retail stores. 





BELLOWS-TYPE DUSTER 
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ROUGE: 


Cake and Cream 


CU’s cosmetics expert rates seventy-three 


brands, gives advice on which of them to buy 


Consumers Union has often had 
occasion to describe cosmetics which, 
under their more or less glittering 
wrappings and correspondingly more 
or less sensational price tags, turned 
out to be pretty much the same. In 
the matter of rouge, even the identi- 
fying mark of a “different” con- 
tainer frequently vanishes. Apparent- 
ly identical transparent plastic con- 
tainers housed Tussy’s Rose Coral 
(16.1¢ a gram), Antoine’s Rue Cam- 
bon Jour (25¢ a gram), Houbigant’s 
Translucid Cherry (32.3¢ a gram) 
and Elizabeth Arden’s Carino Stop 
Red (46.3¢ a gram). And tests of 
the products by CU’s cosmetics ex- 
pert showed the contents to run true 
to form; all were rated “Fair.” 

Five other brands were similarly 
housed in another type plastic case. 
Daggett & Ramsdell Red Rose, 
Ward’s Brunette, House of West- 
more Debutante, Tayton’s Flame and 
Elizabeth Kent’s Grape Wine had 
containers which looked just about 
the same. But in the opinion of CU’s 
consultant, the quality of the contents 
ranged from “Good” for House of 
Westmore at 7.6¢ a gram to “Fair” 
for Daggett & Ramsdell at almost 
three times the cost. 


PRICE & QUALITY 


One fact remains clear and un- 
changed : as with the other cosmetics 
which CU has rated, the price you 
pay for the rouge is no indication of 
its quality, tests of 47 brands of cake 
rouge and 28 paste rouges showed. 
Among cake rouges, CU’s cosmetics 
expert rated /Jrresistible Cheek Lure 
—straight from the counters of the 
5-&-10 and costing 2.5¢ a gram—as 
“Good.” Delettrez, at almost ten 
times the cost (23.3¢ a gram), was 
rated “Poor” because of its rough 
feel, the difficulty with which it could 
be transferred to the puff, and the 
fact that it was somewhat more dif- 
ficult to apply than other rouges. On 
the other hand, Prince Matchabelli, 
at exactly the same cost per gram as 
Delettrez, was rated “Excellent.” 


Cream rouges showed equally 
great discrepancies between price and 
quality. Delettrez, rated “Fair” by 
CU’s analysts, cost $1.09 a gram— 
the highest cost of any rouge tested, 
while Yardley—the lowest-priced of 
the “Good” creams—cost 5.4¢ for the 
same amount. 


CAKE ROUGE 


In essence, cake or compact rouge 
is simply a_highly-colored face 
powder which has been pressed into 
tablets. The ingredients are those 
used in powder, but in different pro- 
portions; a binder such as gum 
tragacanth or methyl cellulose is 
added to hold them in a cake. The 
quality of the finished cake depends 
on the ingredients, the formulation 
and the efficiency of the pressing 
process. Poor formulation or ex- 
cessive pressure in molding, or a 
combination of these, may result in a 
cake which has poor “transfer” ; that 
is, when the cake is rubbed with the 
puff it becomes hard and shiny in- 
stead of retaining a matte surface 
which transfers easily to the puff. 

Variations in quality were often 
found between different colors of the 
same brand. Such differences are the 
result of the manufacturers’ failure 
to adjust the formulation from shade 
to shade or correctly to control press- 
ing conditions. 


CREAM ROUGE 


Cream rouge, which has been gain- 
ing popularity slowly but steadily, 
has several advantages over cake 
rouge. A good cream is easier to ap- 
ply evenly than is cake rouge, and it 
has less tendency to rub off the skin. 
Furthermore, cream rouge is not sub- 
ject to breakage—a major source of 
mortality among the cakes; nor does 
it suffer from a fault common among 
cake rouges—breaking loose from the 
compact because of the use of a poor 
adhesive. 

Cream rouge is generally a sus- 
pension of pigments in a water-free 
base similar to that used in some face 
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Left to right, they look alike. 
quality of their contents. But high price and high quality do not go hand 
in hand. 


But their prices vary widely, as does the 





creams. Brands differ as to ease of 
application, consistency and perfume. 
Important in determining ease of ap- 
plication is the question of proper 
color dilution; many are too strongly 
colored, and are consequently hard 
to apply evenly. Consistency, too, is 
important ; those which are tacky are 
unpleasant to use. The best formula- 
tions have a fairly dilute color and no 
tackiness. As with cake rouge, pig- 
ment plays an important part in the 
product, and different shades of the 
same brand may vary widely in 
quality. 


COLOR 


The shade names used by the vari- 
ous manufacturers for their different 
colors may be glamorous, but they 
lack something in descriptiveness. To 
bring some order out of the con- 
fusion, CU has classified the samples 
with the same number-code used in 
the description of lipsticks (see the 
Reports, January 1946). In the 
“Rouge Color Chart,” above, the 
names and code numbers used in the 
ratings are described and they are 
illustrated with shade names of out- 
standingly good brands. 

Unfortunately, this code-color sys- 
tem has some shortcomings in the 
case of rouge, for rouge, unlike lip- 
stick, is translucent when applied, and 
the color depends partly on the color 
of the skin underneath. Furthermore, 
the illumination—whether daylight, 
bright sunlight or artificial light—has 
much to do with the final appearance. 
Other factors are the color and the 
quantity of the powder which you 
blend with the rouge, and whether 
you apply the rouge before or after 
applying your face powder. 

It can be said, in a general way, 
that for a “natural” effect, the rosy 
pink shades will suit most com- 
plexions; women with olive-tinted 
skin can safely select a darker color. 
Remember, incidentally, that cream 
and cake rouges by the same manu- 
facturer and bearing the same color 
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name do not necessarily 
same on the skin. 


look the 


APPLICATION 


No more than general suggestions 
can be given here on the art of rouge 
application. Most persons who use 
dry rouge prefer to apply it as the 
“top layer” over make-up base and 
powder. Cream rouge is usually ap- 
plied before other make-up. 

Cream rouge is generally applied 
and blended with the finger-tips; 
cake rouge may be applied either 
with a puff or with the finger-tips. 
In any case, try to get a shade that 
will give you a blush-like color ef- 
fect, and apply it in such a way that 
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The descriptions below refer to the numbers following each color 





name in the ratings. To help buyers select the best rouge tested in a given 
color, the brands of each color which CU’s cosmetics consultant rated 
highest are listed below each color description. For fuller descriptions of 
these rouges, refer to the ratings of cake and cream rouges. 


Cake Cream 


1—Orange-red 
La Bonita, Flame 
Louis Philippe Angelus, 
’ Framboise 414 


Translucid (Houbigant), Cherry 


2—Medium red with orange cast 
Elizabeth Kent, Vivid 
Don Juan, Medium Red 5 
Charles of the Ritz, Red Pencil 


Ann Barton, Poppy-Light 
Prince Matchabelli, #721 
Cardinal (natural pink) 
3—True red (orange and blue well balanced) 
Prince Matchabelli, Cardinal Charles of the Ritz, Red Pencil 
Kissproof, Red Galore 
Yardley, Holly Red 
4—Medium red with blue cast 
Prince Matchabelli, Raspberry 
Charles of the Ritz, So Red Rose 
Dorothy Gray, Nosegay 
5—Light blue-red 


Don Juan, Raspberry (7) 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Flame 


6—Dark blue-red 


Max Factor, Carmine 


Flame Glo, Pinwheel 
House of Westmore, Garnet 
Coty, Medium 


Prince Matchabelli, #724 
Raspberry 


Antoine de Paris, Exotique 


7—Fuchsia (see comments for different hues) 
Irresistible, Fuchia Plum Elizabeth Arden, Magenta 
Helena Rubinstein, Plush Red Charles of the Ritz, So Red Rose 
Yardley, Red Fuchsia Dorothy Gray, Fuchsia Hat 
Antoine de Paris, Exotique Coty, Magnet Red 
Dorothy Gray, Fuchsia Hat Yardley Red Fuchsia 


8—Other shades, generally purple-brown or pink (see comments 
for descriptions) 
Irresistible, Light (coral pink) 
Helena Rubinstein, Red Coral 
Kissproof, Medium Red (dark 


Louis Philippe, Light 411 
(orange-pink) 
Max Factor, Carmine (bluish 


pink) rose) 
House of Westmore, Debutante Max Factor, Flame (pink 
(pink) natural rose) 


Max Factor, Flame (coral-pink) House of Westmore, Debutante 


(natural pink) 
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the color fades imperceptibly at the 
edges of the area covered, if you 
want a “natural” appearance. 


TESTING 


Ratings are based on tests con- 
ducted by CU’s cosmetics consultant. 
Cake rouges were rated in terms of 
texture, ease of transfer and applica- 
tion; cream rouges on ease of ap- 
plication and consistency. A general 
description is given of the containers 
in which the various products were 
packed. The quality of the perfume 
was judged in each case, but it was 
considered of no significance unless 
the perfume was found particularly 
poor. 


Ratings are in order of increasing 
cost per gram (prices in parentheses) 
within each quality group. Weight and 
cost per gram are based on the aver- 
age weight of all samples tested in 
each brand. Prices are exclusive of 20°/, 
Federal tax, unless otherwise indicated. 

Italicized words are the labeled col- 
ors; figures in parentheses which fol- 
low them refer to the description in 
the color chart on this page. Unless 
otherwise stated, comments in a rating 
refer to all the colors listed in the 
brand. 

Unless otherwise noted in the rat- 
ings, perfume was considered satisfac- 
tory. 

Note: A gram is about | /28th of an 
ounce. 





Cake Rouges 


EXCELLENT 


Prince Matchabelli (Prince Matchabelli 
Inc., NYC). $1 for 4.3 grams (23.3¢). 
Cardinal (3); Raspberry (4). Easy to 
transfer and apply. Hinged plastic con- 
tainer with mirror. Available nationally. 

Helena Rubinstein (Helena Rubinstein, 
NYC). $1 for 3.7 grams (27¢). Red 
Coral (8) soft pink; Plush Red (7). 
Easy to transfer and apply. Plastic con- 
tainer. Available nationally. 


GOOD 


Irresistible Cheek Lure (Irresistible 
NYC). 10¢ for 4 grams (2.5¢). Light 
(8) coral pink; Fuchia Plum (7). Easy 
to transfer and apply. Plastic container 
Available nationally. 

Flame-Glo (Rejuvia Beauty Labs., Inc.., 
NYC). 10¢ for 3.6 grams (2.8¢). Pin 
Wheel (4); Royal Wine (7). Easy to 
transfer and apply; good texture. Paper 
container; cakes were loose; poor pack- 
aging. Available nationally. 

Elizabeth Kent (Elizabeth Kent Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 3.1 grams (3.2¢). Vivid 
(2). Easy to transfer and apply. Hinged 
metal container. Grape Wine (in plastic 
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The same type of plastic case houses these four brands of cake rouge and 


two brands of paste. 
to quality. 


Again, neither price nor popularity gives any guide 





container) listed below, in “Poor” group. 
Available nationally. 

Woodbury (John H. Woodbury, Inc., 
Cincinnati). 10¢ for 22 grams (4.5¢). 
Fiame (8) soft pink; Raspberry (4). 
Easy to transfer and apply. Plastic con- 
tainer. Available nationally 

Kissproof (Affiliated Products, Inc., 
Jersey City). 10¢ for 2 grams (5¢) 
Red Galore (3); Medium Red (8) dark 
pink, Easy to transfer and apply. Plastic 
container. Available nationally. 

Embassy (Vantine, NYC). 20¢ for 3.4 
grams (5.9¢). Vivid (4); easy to trans- 
fer and apply. Geranium (2); fairly 
easy to transfer, easy to apply. Paper 
container. Available nationally at Wool- 
worth Stores. 

La Bonita (House of Hollywood, Holly- 
wood). 25¢ for 3.7 grams (6.8¢). Flame 
(1). Easy to transfer and apply. Hinged 
plastic container. Raspberry listed be- 
low, in “Poor” group. Available nation- 
ally at Kress Stores. 

House of Westmore (House of West- 
more, Inc., Hollywood). 25¢ for 3.3 
grams (7.6¢). Debutante (8) pink; plas- 
tic container. Garnet (3); paper con- 
tainer. Easy to transfer and apply. 
Available nationally. 

Coty “Sub-Deb” (Coty, NYC). 50¢ for 
5 grams (10¢). Magnet-Red (3); Me- 
dium (4). Easy to transfer and apply 
Very smooth texture; cakes were loose 
Hinged plastic container with mirror. 
Available . nationally. 

Max Factor (Max Factor, Hollywood). 
50¢ for 4.4 grams (11.4¢). Carmine (6): 
Flame (8) coral pink. Easy to transfer 
and apply. Hinged plastic container with 
mirror. Available nationally. 

Don Juan (Don Juan, Inc., NYC). 50¢ 
for 4 grams (12.5¢). Raspberry 7 (5): 
Medium Red 5 (2). Easy to transfer 
and apply. Fine texture. Plastic con- 
tainer. Available nationally. 

Ann Barton Cat. No.—4702 (Sears, Roe- 
buck). 42¢ (tax included, postpaid) for 


2.5 grams (14¢). Geranium Red-Medium 
(4); easy to transfer, fairly easy to 
apply; rouge was quite dusty. Poppy- 
Light (2); easy to transfer and apply 
Hinged plastic container. Available by 
mail order. 

Avon (Avon Products, Inc., NYC). 59¢ 
for 4.1 grams (14.4¢). Crusader Red 
(6); Pink Triumph (7). Fairly easy to 
transfer, easy to apply. Hinged plastic 
container with mirror. Available nation- 
ally through representatives 

Filene’s (Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Bos- 
ton). 59¢ for 3.7 grams (15.9¢). Rasp- 
berry (8) purple; Vivid Red (3). Easy 
to transfer and apply. Plastic container. 
Available at Filene’s Dep't Store, Bos- 
ton. 

Elmo (Elmo Sales Corp., Philadelphia) 
50¢ for 2.9 grams (17.2¢). American 
Beauty (7); Dawn (2). Fairly easy to 
transfer; easy to apply. Hinged plastic 
container with mirror. Available nation- 
ally. 

Yardley Dry Rouge Refill (Yardley, 
NYC). 40¢ for 2.2 grams (182¢). Holly 
Red (3); Red Fuchsia (7). Easy to 
transfer and apply. Refills were in paper 
containers. Available nationally. 

Louis Philippe (Affiliated Products, 
Inc.). 49¢ for 2.4 grams (20.4¢). Fram- 
boise 414, labeled Louis Philippe An- 
gelus (1); plastic container. Light 411 
labeled Louis Philippe (8) orange pink; 
hinged metal container with mirror 
Easy to transfer and apply. Cakes were 
soft. Available nationally. 

Frances Denney (Frances 
Philadelphia). $1 for 
Watermelon (4) ; cake was slightly hard 
Argentine (8) brownish purple; cake 
was loose. Easy to transfer and apply. 
Plastic container. Available nationally. 

Antoine (Antoine de Paris, Inc., NYC). 
$1 for 4 grams (25¢). Rue Cambon 
Jour (3); easy to transfer, fairly: easy 
to apply; rough texture; plastic con- 
tainer. Exotique (7); easy to transfer 
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Denne ot 


15 grams (22.2¢) 


and apply; hinged plastic container with 
mirror. 

Ayer (Harriet Hubbard Ayer, NYC). 
65¢ for 2.5 grams (26¢). Flame (5). 
Cusco Red (7) dark fuchsia; cake was 
loose. Easy to transfer and apply. Plastic 
container. Available nationally. 

Beauty Counselor (Beauty Counselors 
Inc., Grosse Point, Mich.). $1 for 3.4 
grams (29.4¢). Blue Jay (5); Dresden 
4 (7). Easy to transfer and apply; poor 
perfume. Plastic container. Available by 
mail order. 

Charles of the Ritz No. 321-N (Charles 
of the Ritz, NYC). $1 for 2.9 grams 
(34.5¢). So Red Rose (4); Red Pencil 
(2). Easy to transfer and apply. Plastic 
container. Available nationally. 

Dorothy Gray (Dorothy Gray, Ltd., 
NYC). $1 for 2.4 grams (41.7¢). Nose- 
gay (4); Fuchsia Hat (7) a glaring 
shade to be used with care. Easy to 
transfer and apply. Hinged plastic con- 
tainer with mirror. Available nation- 
ally. 

Elizabeth Arden Carino Rouge (Eliza- 
beth Arden, NYC). $1.25 for 2.7 grams 
(46.3¢). Magenta (7); easy to transfer 
and apply, fine texture. Stop Red (4); 
fairly easy to transfer, easy to apply, 
texture not as good as Magenta. Plastic 
container. Available nationally. 


FAIR 


Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate, Jersey 
City). 10¢ for 2.3 grams (4.4¢). Light 
(1) ; cake was loose. Deep Red (between 
6 and 7). Fairly easy to transfer, easy 
to apply. Plastic container. 

Elizabeth Post (Elizabeth Post, NYC). 
15¢ for 3.1 grams (4.8¢). Apple Red 
(3); No. 4 Vivid (4). Fairly easy to 
transfer, easy to apply. Paper container. 

Marvelous (Richard Hudnut, NYC). 
Barberry (2); 10¢ for 2 grams (5¢); 
easy to transfer and apply; paper con- 
tainer. American Beauty (4) with pink; 
55¢ for 2.5 grams (22¢); easy to trans- 
fer, fairly easy to apply; paper con- 
tainer with mirror. 

Lady Esther (Lady Esther, Ltd., Chi- 
cago). 10¢ for 1.7 grams (5.9¢). Cherry 
Red (6); difficult to transfer, fairly 
easy to apply; cake was loose, surface 
polished. Medium (8) soft pink; fairly 
easy to transfer, easy to apply; cake was 
loose, surface did not polish. Paper con- 
tainer. 

Tayton’s (Tayton’s, Hollywood). 25¢ for 
33 grams (7.6¢). Flame (2); fairly 
easy to apply. Pink Dynamite (7) ; easy 
to apply. Fairly easy to transfer. Cakes 
were rather hard, surfaces polished 
somewhat. Plastic container. 

Wards Cat. No.—1363 (Montgomery 
Ward). 47¢ (tax included, plus postage) 
for 45 grams (87¢). Brunette (be- 
tween 4 and 6); difficult to transfer, 
fairly easy to apply; cake was too hard, 
surface polished. Coral (2); easy to 
transfer and apply; cake was loose; dye 
and perfume different from Brunette. 
Plastic container. 
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Du Barry (Richard Hudnut). $1 for 88 
grams (11.4¢). Clarion (2); Regal Red 
(3). Fairly easy to transfer and apply; 
hard surface and rough texture. Plastic 
container with mirror. 

Evening in Paris (Bourjois, NYC). 50¢ 
for 4.3 grams (11.6¢). Currant Rose 
(3); Medium (7) soft fuchsia. Easy to 
transfer and apply. Hinged paper con- 
tainer with mirror; both cakes and mir- 
rors were loose. 

Betty Woods (Betty Woods Labora- 
tories, Hollywood). 49¢ for 3.9 grams 
(12.6¢). Light (2) pinkish; Royal (7). 
Fairly easy to transfer and apply. Cakes 
were rather hard. Plastic container. 

Tussy (Lehn & Fink Prod. Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J.). 50¢ for 3.1 grams 
(16.1¢). Blue Blood (8) purple; surface 
polished somewhat. Rose Coral (2); 
surface did not polish. Fairly easy to 
transfer, easy to apply. Cakes were hard. 
Plastic container. 

Three Flowers (Richard Hudnut). 50¢ 
for 3 grams (16.7¢). Carmeen (8) pink 
with orange. Easy to transfer, fairly 
easy to apply. Cake was soft, but rouge 
did not cover well. Hinged metal con- 
tainer with mirror. 

Barbara Gould No. 449 (Barbara Gould, 
NYC). 85¢ for 4.1 grams (20.7¢). Sky- 
lark (2); easy to transfer and apply; 
cake was loose. Rose-Glo (7); fairly 
easy to transfer and apply. Hinged paper 
container with mirror. 

Daggett & Ramsdell (Daggett & Rams- 
dell, NYC). $1 for 4 grams (25¢). Red 
Rose (4) ; cake was partly broken; plas- 
tic container. Fuchsia Red (7); cake 
was loose; rough texture. Easy to trans- 
fer and apply. Hinged plastic container 
with mirror. 

Translucid (Houbigant, NYC). $1 for 
2.6 grams (38.5¢). Deep Red Ruby (8) 
dark maroon; surface polished. Cherry 
(8) pink with orange cast; surface did 
not polish. Fairly easy to transfer, easy 
to apply. Cakes were hard. Plastic con- 
tainer. 


POOR 


Heather (Heather Co., Jersey City). 10¢ 
for 49 grams (2¢). Geranium (2); 
made by “baking process,” not pressed; 
fairly easy to transfer and apply. Me- 
dium (7); very soft, crumbly cake, dif- 
ficult to apply evenly. Paper container. 

Princess Pat (Princess Pat, Ltd., Chi- 
cago). 10¢ for 3.5 grams (2.9¢). Vivid 
(2); fairly easy to transfer, difficult to 
apply; cake was too soft and partly 
broken, pressed directly into case. 
Squaw (3); difficult to transfer and 
apply; cake was too hard, surface pol- 
ished; poor odor. Plastic container. 

Elizabeth Kent (Elizabeth Kent Co.). 
10¢ for 3.1 grams (3.2¢). Grape Wine 
(7). Difficult to transfer and apply. 
Cake was much harder than Vivid, list- 
ed above, in “Good” group; surface 
polished. Plastic container. 

Pond’s “Cheeks” (Pond’s Extract Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 2.2 grams (4.5¢). One 


sample, color not stated on label, classed 
as (4); plastic container. Honey (3) ; 
paper container, no puff. Difficult to 
transfer, fairly easy to apply. Cakes 
were too hard, surfaces polished. 

La Bonita (House of Hollywood). 25¢ 
for 3.7 grams (6.8¢). Raspberry (6). 
Fairly easy to transfer and apply. Sur- 
face polished in spots; poor odor. 
Hinged plastic container. Flame listed 
above, in “Good” group. 

Tangee (George W. Luft Co., NYC). 
10¢ for 1 gram (10¢). Red Red (5); 
fairly easy to transfer and apply; cake 
was rather hard, polished somewhat. 
Theatrical Red (2); difficult to trans- 
fer, fairly easy to apply; cake was too 
hard, surface polished. Metal container. 

Delettrez (Delettrez, NYC). $1 for 6.2 
and for 4.3 grams (16.1¢ and 23.3¢, re- 
spectively), in identical containers. Lip 
Right Red (6); difficult to transfer, 
fairly easy to apply; cake was partly 
broken, surface was uneven and shiny. 
Peony (3); fairly easy to transfer and 
apply; properties slightly better than 
Lip Right Red. Cakes were loose, had 
rough texture. Plastic container. 





Cream Rouges 


EXCELLENT 


Max Factor (Max Factor). 50¢ for 2.6 
grams (19.2¢). Carmine (8) bluish rose; 
Flame (8) natural rose pink. Easy to 
apply; medium-hard consistency. Colors 
well diluted. Plastic container. Available 
nationally. 

Prince Matchabelli (Prince Matchabelli, 
Inc.). $1 for 3.3 grams (30.3¢). #721 
Cardinal (2) natural pink; #724 Rasp- 
berry (5). Easy to apply; soft, not 
tacky consistency. Colors well diluted. 
Plastic container. Available nationally. 

Charles of the Ritz No. 329-N (Charles 
of the Ritz). $1.10 for 1.6 grams (68.8¢). 
So Red Rose (7); Red Pencil (3). Easy 
to apply; soft consistency, not greasy or 
tacky. Plastic container. Available na- 
tionally. 


GOOD 

Yardley (Yardley). 85¢ for 15.6 grams 
(5.4¢). Red Fuchsia (7); Holly Red 
(3). Easy to apply; soft, rather tacky 
consistency. Colors well diluted. Glass 
container, Available nationally. 

House of Westmore (House of West- 
more, Inc.). 25¢ for 3 grams (8.3¢). 
Debutante (8) natural pink; Garnet (4) 
Easy to apply; soft consistency. Plastic 
container. Available nationally. 

Dorothy Gray (Dorothy Gray, Ltd.). $1 
for 5 grams (20¢). Fuchsia Hat (7); 
Nosegay (3) a good, natural shade. Easy 
to apply; soft consistency. Plastic con- 
tainer. Available nationally. 

Coty (Coty). $1 for 4.4 grams (22.7¢). 
Medium (4); Magnet Red (7) light 
fuchsia. Easy to apply; fairly hard con- 
sistency. Hinged metal container, with 
mirror. Available nationally. 


CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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Beauty Counselor (Beauty Counselors, 
Inc.). $1 for 3.5 grams (28.6¢). B J 
(8) soft maroon; 4 (3). Easy to apply; 
very soft consistency. Colors quite dilute 


Strong, fruity odor. Plastic container 
Available by mail order. 

Filene’s (Wm. Filene’s Sons Co.). 59¢ 
for 18 grams (32.8¢). Vivid Red (be- 


tween 4 and 5). Easy to apply; soft 
consistency. Plastic container. Available 
at Filene’s Dep’t Store, Boston. 
Frances Denney (Frances Denney of 
Philadelphia). $1 for 1.5 grams (66.7¢). 
Argentine (4); Watermelon (8) pink, 
with blue undertone and orange top 
tone. Easy to apply; medium consistency. 
Plastic container. Available nationally. 


FAIR 


La Bonita (House of Hollywood). 25¢ 


for 2.2 grams (11.4¢). Raspberry (be- 
tween 5 and 0): Flame (J) Fairly @asy 
to apply; hard consistency. Plastic co 
tainer 


Embassy (Vantine). 25¢ for 2.1 grams 
(11.9¢). Medium (4) ; difficult to apply ; 
tacky, grainy, uneven consistency; sam 
ple might have been old. Vivid (2); 
fairly easy to apply; medium consis 
tency. Hinged metal container with mir- 
ror. 

Barbara Gould No. 452 (Barbara Gould). 
85¢ for 43 grams (19.8¢). Rose-Gilo 
(7) fuchsia with blue undertone; box 
in second sample labeled Red Dash, 
rouge container labeled Currant Rose 
(3). Fairly easy to apply; soft, greasy 
consistency. Plastic container. 

Antoine (Antoine de Paris, Inc.). $1 for 
5 grams (20¢). Rue Cambon Jour (7); 
Exotique (6). Fairly easy to apply; 
soft, greasy consistency. Glass container 


with metal cover. 

Angelus Rouge Incarnat (House of 
Louis Philippe). 49¢ for 24 grams 
20.4¢). Framboise 424 (2) no blue un- 
dertone. Light 421 (2) had deceptive 


orange appearance, but more blue tone 
than Framboise 424; poor, rancid odor. 
Fairly easy to apply; hard consistency 
Plastic container. 


Lehn & Fink (Lehn & Fink Prod. 
Corp.). $1 for 4 grams (25¢). Ros. 
Coral (2) natural; Blue Blood (7) 


Fairly easy to apply; soft consistency 
Plastic container. 

Daggett & Ramsdell (Daggett & Rams 
dell). $1 for 3.8 grams (26.3¢). Fuchsia 
Red (7); fairly easy to apply. Red 
Rose (3); difficult to apply; tacky con- 
sistency ; d vl 


poor 


slightly ran 

ouge sweated. Hinged m« 
with mirror 

Avon (Avon Products, Inc) 
grams (29.6¢). Crusader Red (between 
3 and 4); Pagoda Red (2). Fairly easy 
to apply; soft, greasy 
Hinged plastic container. 

Transiucid (Houbigant). $1.25 for 4.2 
grams (29.8¢). Cherry (1) too yellow 
for most users; Deep Red Ruby (6) 
Fairly easy to apply; medium consis- 


83¢ for 2.8 


consistency. 
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tency. Packed in plastic container 

Revlon Cheek Stick (Revlon Prod. Co., 
NYC). $1 for 2.9 grams (34.5¢). Rouge 
in lipstick form. Raven Red (7) reddish 
fuchsia; Pink Lightning (7) bluish 
fuchsia. Dry, tacky consistency; not easy 
to spread; colors too intense; not quite 
satisfactory. Lipstick container. 

Delettrez (Delettrez). $1 for 2.5 grams 
(40¢). Lip Right Red (4). Fairly easy 
to apply; hard, heavy consistency. Plas- 
tic container. Peony, in hinged metal 
container, is listed below because of 
great difference in weight and cost per 
gram. 

Elizabeth Arden (Elizabeth Arden). 
$1.25 for 2.9 grams (43.1¢). Magenta 
(7); hard consistency. Stop Red (be 
tween 2 and 3); medium consistency 
Fairly easy to apply. Plastic container. 

Helena Rubinstein (Helena Rubinstein) 


$1 for 2.3 grams (43.5¢). Plush Red 
(7) ; Red Coral (8) coral pink. Easy to 
apply; soft consistency. Perfume good 
but too strong. Plastic containe: 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer (Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer). $1 for 1.7 grams (58.8¢) 
Flag Red (3) blue undertone; fairly 
easy to apply. Cusco Red (8) deep pur 
ple; easy to apply. Soft consi tency 
Strong, heavy perfume. Hinged plastic 
container; lid fit poorly on one 

Du Barry (Richard Hudnut). $1 for 1.1 
grams (90.9¢). Clarion (3) red with 
some brown tones; Regal Red (between 
6 and 7). Fairly easy to apply; 
consistency. Plastic container 

Delettrez (Delettrez). $1 for 0.9 grams 
($1.09). Peony (8) dark red with brown 
cast. Fairly easy to apply; hard, heavy 
consistency. Hinged metal container with 


medium 


mirror 





Talc for Women and for Men 


Good brands are available at less than one-tenth the price 


of others rated Poor, CU finds after testing 116 brands 


With talcum powders as with other 
cosmetic preparations CU has tested, 
high price is no guarantee of quality 
In fact, some of the most expensive 
and widely-advertised brands were 
found to be of poor quality, while 
several cheaper and _ lesser-known 
brands achieved good ratings in tests 
by CU’s cosmetics expert on 389 
brands of women’s talcum powder 
and 27 brands of men’s talcum pow- 
der. You can buy a brand rated 

Good” for as little as 24%¢ an ounce ; 
a brand rated “Fair” can cost you as 
much as 50¢ an ounce; and the cost 
of a “Poor” brand may run as high 
is 30¢ an ounce. 

More appealing fragrances, it 1s 
true, are apt to be found in some ot 
the higher-priced talcum powders, 
but this is by no means universal. A 
number of brands in the upper price 
brackets had perfumes which were 
rated by CU’s cosmetics expert as 
‘Poor” or “Fair,”” and the scents o! 
several cheap varieties were rated 
“Good.” In any case, only a small 
fraction of the money you spend on 
an expensive talcum powder goes for 
the perfume and the powder itself 

falcum powder and its variations 

body powder, dusting powder, baby 


powder, bath powder, and after-shave 
talcum—are such simple and inex 
pensive preparations to manufacture 
that there seems little excuse for the 
poor or mediocre quality of many ol 
the brands tested by CU. The main 
ingredient is talc, a soft, white pow- 
der with a slippery feel, that can be 
applied smoothly and easily to the 
skin. Women’s talcum powder is gen- 
erally left white, but most of the 
men’s brands are tinted, Other ma- 
terials, such as magnesium carbonate, 
calcium carbonate, zinc oxide, kaolin 
and magnesium, are often added to 
the tale for improved absorbency and 
bulk. Boric acid is found in some 
brands, but in spite of the antiseptic 
sound of the term ‘“‘borated talc,” 
medical opinion indicates that boric 
acid is of little value in a body pow- 
der. 

Giving a surface smoothness to the 
skin, absorbing a certain amount of 
moisture, and adding a pleasant fra- 
grance to the body are the principal 
functions of talcum powder. To per- 
form them effectively, a powder 
should have a good feel or “slip,” a 
minimum of grit and roughness, and 
a pleasing perfume. The slip and the 
absorbency of the powder also com- 


CONSUMER Reports 


bine to produce a lubricating effect, 
which is particularly desirable in 
parts of the body where there is fric- 
tion between skin and clothing or 
hetween skin and skin. 

Any brand which was found by 
CU’s consultant to have poor slip, 
or was gritty, dry, rough, or sandy, 
was rated “Poor.” Some few brands, 
in addition, were rated “Poor” be- 
cause the fragrance was so bad, in an 
expert’s opinion, that it would defeat 
the purpose of the talcum powder, 
even though selection of a fragrance 
is usually a matter of personal pref 
erence 

No brands were rated “Not Ac- 
ceptable” in CU’s ratings, but three 
brands tested were found to contain 
starch. Until recently, starch was 
considered by many dermatologists to 
be a hazard to some skins, but they 
now generally regard it as quite 
harmless when applied to the skin in 
small amounts 


tologists 


Because some derma- 
nevertheless, that 
powders containing large amounts of 
starch should be avoided, particularly 
by people with skin trouble, talcum 
powder brands which contain starch 
are listed separately in CU’s ratings. 


believe, 


Men’s talcum powder, aside from 
the fact that it is usually tinted, dif 
fers from women’s talcum powder 
chiefly in the selection of perfume, 
the packaging, and the price. Since 
men’s talcum is intended chiefly for 
use after shaving, it appears that 
manufacturers of men’s brands pay 
more attention to slip and smooth 
feel than to absorbency. Most of the 
women’s brands were packed in card- 
board, but 12 of the 27 men’s brands 
tested were packed in eye-catching 
glass, metal or plastic containers 
Prices of talcum for men tended to 
be in proportion to the appeal of the 
package, rather than to the quality 
of the contents. Several of the men’s 
brands were more costly than the 
most expensive brand of women’s 
powder 

Among the women’s brands, dis- 
crepancies between price and quality 
appeared in some cases among differ- 
ent brands put out by the same manu- 
facturer. Richard Hudnut’s Du Barry 


Tale 


Sachet cost 32.3¢ an ounce— 
more than three times as much as 
Hudnut’s Three Flowers Talcum 
Powder, which cost 10¢ an ounce 


and was judged higher in quality. 
Lentheric Tweed Talc, rated “Poor,” 
cost 30¢ an ounce, while Lentheric 
weed Bath Powder, rated ‘‘Good,” 
cost 25¢ an ounce. Yardley’s Bond 
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Street Dusting Powder cost 28.6¢ an 
ounce—more than twice as much as 
Yardley’s English Lavender Talc 
Powder. Both were rated “Good.” 

Two samples of Prince Matchabelli 
Duchess of York Talc, one of the 
most expensive of the “Good” wom- 
en’s brands, contained less powder 
than indicated on the labels, as did 
samples of Mem, a men’s talcum 
powder, which was rated “Poor.” 
Both samples of Timber! Men’s Talc 
were packed in cartons marked six 
ounces while the actual containers 
were marked five ounces. The con- 
tents were actually slightly less than 
five ounces. One of the samples of 
Timber! cost $1, and the second sam 
ple, purchased later at a different 
store, cost $2. Both samples rated 
“Poor.” 

CU’s ratings of talcum powder are 
based on laboratory tests to determine 
presence of grit and presence of 
starch, and expert evaluation of the 
slip, feel, and odor. Two tests were 
made for grit—a “bite test,” and a 
sieve test (made with a U. S. No, 200 
sieve). 

Brands are listed in order of in- 
creasing cost per ounce, within each 
quality group. “Best Buys” are those 
brands at the top of list of 
“Good” brands. 


each 


Ratings are in order of increasing 
cost per ounce within each group. Fig- 
ures in parentheses represent cost per 
ounce. BEST BUYS are brands which 
are listed at the top of each GOOD 
group. 





Women's Talc 





Co-op Borated Talcum Powder (Na 
tional Co-operatives, Inc., Chicago) 


10¢ for 16 oz. (2.5¢). Contained some 
fine grit. Good perfume; average slip 
Available nationally at Co-op Store. 
Cuticura All Purpose Talcum Powder. 
Borated (Potter Drug & Chemical 
Corp., Malden, Mass.). 17¢ for 4 oz. 
(4.3¢). Mildly 
little grit. 


medicated. Contained 

Fair perfume; good slip; 
smooth. Available nationally. 

Cashmere Bouquet Talcum 
(Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City). 19¢ for 4 oz. (4.8¢). Contained 
some fine grit. Good perfume; good 
slip and feel. Available nationally. 

Squibb Unscented Talcum (E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, NYC). 23¢ for 4 oz. (5.8¢) 
Contained little grit. No perfume; fair 
slip. Available nationally. 

Squibb Carnation Talcum (E. R. Squibb 
& Sons). 23¢ for 4 oz. (5.8¢). Con- 
tained little grit. Fair perfume; good 


Powder 


slip. Slightly tinted. Available national- 
ly. 

Cappi Talc (Cheramy, NYC). 39¢ for 5 
oz. (7.8¢). Contained little grit. Fair 
perfume; good slip and feel; very 
smooth. Available nationally. 

April Showers Talc (Cheramy). 39¢ for 
5 oz. (7.8¢). Contained some fine grit. 
Good perfume; good slip. Avaiiable 
nationally. 

Avon Cotillion Talcum (Avon Products, 
Inc., NYC). $1.19 for 14.5 oz. (8.2¢). 
Contained little grit. Fair perfume; 
good feel. Available nationally through 
representatives. 

Lilas de France Lilac Talc (Pinaud, 
NYC). 47¢ for 5% oz. (8.5¢). Con- 
tained some fine grit. Fair perfume; 
good slip. Available nationally. 

Gemey Talcum Powder (Richard Hud- 
nut, NYC). 50¢ for 5 oz. (10¢). Con- 
tained little grit. Good perfume; aver- 
age slip. Available nationally. 

Luxor Lilac Talc (Luxor Ltd., Chicago). 
50¢ for 5 oz. (10¢). Contained little 
grit. Fair perfume; good slip. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Three Flowers Talcum Powder (Richard 
Hudnut). 50¢ for 5 oz. (10¢). Con- 
tained little grit. Excellent perfume; 

slip. Available nationally. 

Dorothy Gray South American Dusting 
Powder (Dorothy Gray Ltd., NYC). 
50¢ for 5 oz. (10¢). Contained some 
fine grit. Good perfume; average slip. 
Available nationally. 

Tussy Ginger Spice Dusting Powder 
(Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Bloom- 
field, N. J.). 50¢ for 5 oz. (10¢). Con- 
tained little grit. Good perfume; aver- 
age slip. Available nationally. 

Mountain Heather Talc (Daggett & 
Ramsdell, NYC). 50¢ for 4 oz. (12.5¢). 
Contained some fine grit. Good per- 
fume; average slip. Tinted. Available 
nationally. 

Thermopine Talc (Matthew Products, 
Inc., NYC). $1 for 8 oz. (12.5¢). Con- 
tained little grit. Good perfume; 
smooth feel. Slightly tinted. Available 
nationally. 

Yardley English Lavender Talc Powder 
(Yardley, NYC). $1 for 8 oz. (12.5¢). 
Contained little grit. Perfume fair, but 
rather sharp and masculine. Good slip. 
\vailable gnationally. 

L’Origan Tale (Coty, NYC). 50¢ for 3.7 
oz. (13.5¢). Contained some grit. Good 
perfume; good slip. Available nation- 
ally. 

Chantilly Dusting Powder (Houbigant, 
NYC). $1 for 6% oz. (15.8¢). Packed 
with a puff. Contained little grit. Fair 
perfume; good slip. Available nation- 
ally. 

Nosegay Talcum (Dorothy Gray Ltd.). 
75¢ for 4% oz. (17.6¢). Contained some 
grit. Good perfume; good slip. Avail- 
able nationally. 


Follow Me Suivez Moi (Varva, NYC). 
CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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55¢ for 3 oz. (18.3¢). Contained little 
grit. Fair perfume; good slip. 

Charles of the Ritz Spring Rain Dusting 
Powder (Charles of the Ritz, NYC). 
$1 for 5 oz. (20¢). Contained some fine 
grit. Good perfume; satisfactory slip 
and feel. Available nationally. 

Helena Rubinstein Heaven-Sent Body 
Powder (Helena Rubinstein, Inc., 
NYC). $1.25 for 6 oz. (20.8¢). Packed 
with puff. Contained little grit. Fair 
perfume; average slip. Tinted. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Bond Street Talc (Yardley). $1 for 4% 
oz. (23.5¢). Packed in glass. Contained 
little grit. Good perfume; good slip. 
Available nationally. 

Lenthéric Tweed Bath Powder (Len- 
theric, NYC). $1.50 for 6 oz. (25¢). 
Packed with puff. Contained little grit. 
Fair perfume; fair slip. Tinted. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Bond Street Dusting Powder (Yardley). 
$1.50 for 5% oz. (28.6¢). Packed with 
puff. Contained little grit. Good per- 
fume; poor slip, felt dry; good cover- 
ing power. Available nationally. 

Lenthéric Miracle Talc (Lenthéric). 60¢ 
for 2 oz. (30¢). Contained some fine 
grit. Good perfume; fair slip. Avail- 
able nationally. 

DuBarry Talc Sachet (Richard Hudnut). 
$1.25 for 3% oz. (32.3¢). Packed in 
plastic container. Contained little grit. 
Good perfume; not much slip. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Dutchess of York Talc (Prince Matcha- 
belli, NYC). $1.25 for 3% oz. (33.3¢). 
Packed in glass. Samples purchased 
were short weight. Contained little 
grit. Fair perfume; good slip. Available 
nationally. 

Alexandra de Markoff Water Nymphs 
Bath Luxuries Spring Goddess (Alex- 
andra de Markoff Sales Corp., NYC). 
$2.25 for 6% oz. (34.6¢). Packed with 
puff. Contained some grit. Good per- 
fume. Tinted. Available nationally. 

Ardena Dusting Powder Blue Grass 
(Elizabeth Arden, NYC). $1.50 for 4% 
oz. (35.3¢). Packed with puff. Con- 
tained little grit. Excellent perfume; 


good slip, smooth feel. Available 
nationally. 
FAIR 


Loring Talcum (Special »Products Co., 
Boston). 35¢ for 1 Ib. (2.2¢). Packed 
in metal container. Contained some 
fine grit. Poor perfume; average slip. 

Z.B.T. Baby Powder with Olive Oil 
(Sterling Drug Inc., Rahway, N. J.). 
43¢ for 12 oz. (3.6¢). Contained some 
fine grit. Poor perfume (rancid); soft 
tacky feel. 

All Purpose Tale (Walgreen Co., Chic- 
ago). 39¢ for 9 oz. (4.3¢). Contained 
some fine grit. Fair perfume. 

Larkin Modjeska Talcum (Larkin Store 
Corp., Buffalo, N.Y.). 15¢ for 3 oz. 
(5¢). Packed in glass container. One 
of samples purchased was short weight. 
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Contained some fine grit. Fair per- 
fume; average slip. 

Johnson’s Baby Powder (Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.). 21¢ 
for 4% oz. (5.1¢). Packed in metal 
container. Contained some fine grit. 
Poor perfume; average slip. 

Mavis Talcum (V. Vivaudou, Inc., 
NYC). 59¢ for 10 oz. (5.9¢). Contained 
some grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 

Langlois Camellia Talc (Langlois, Inc., 
Boston). 35¢ for 4% oz. (7.8¢). Con- 
tained some fine grit. Fair perfume; 
average slip. 

Early American Friendship’s Garden 
Talcum Powder (Shulton, Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J.). $1 for 10 oz. (10¢). 
Contained much grit. Fair perfume; 
average slip. 

Early American Old Spice Talcum Pow- 
der (Shulton, Inc.). $1 for 10 oz. (10¢). 
Contained some fine grit. Fair per- 
fume; average slip. 

Yankee Clover Talcum Powder (Rich- 
ard Hudnut). 50¢ for 5 oz. (10¢). Con- 
tained some fine grit. Fair perfume; 
average slip. 

Honeysuckle Talcum Powder (Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, NYC). 65¢ for 6 oz. 
(10.8¢). Contained some grit. Fair per- 
fume; average slip. 

Pink Clover Talcum (Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer). 65¢ for 6 oz. (10.8¢). Contained 
much fine grit. Good perfume; good 
slip, despite grit. 

Azurea Talcum Powder (L.T. Piver 
Inc., NYC). 39¢ for 3% oz. (11.1¢). 
Contained much grit. Fair perfume. 

4711 Eau De Cologne Talcum Powder 
(Ferd. Mulhens, Inc., NYC). 45¢ for 
4 oz. (11.3¢). Contained some fine 
grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 

Delettrez Camellia Talcum (Delettrez, 
NYC). 50¢ for 4 oz. (12.54). Contained 
some grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 





CU ANNUAL MEETING 


Saturday, June 29th, has been 
set as the date for CU’s tenth an- 
nual meeting. The place is Bill 
Hall, Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Conn, The 
business meeting, including the re- 
port on elections to the Board of 
Directors, will be held at 11 A.M., 
followed by luncheon. Speakers 
at the afternoon meeting will in- 
clude Congresswoman Chase Go- 
ing Woodhouse, Chairman of the 
Congressional Committee for the 
Protection of the Consumer, and 
Dexter Master, co-editor of the 
current best-seller, “One World 
or None.” 


CU members who are able to do 
so are invited to attend. 











Cara Nome Talcum (Langlois). 50¢ for 
4 oz. (12.5¢). Contained some grit. 
Fair perfume; fair slip. 

Frolic Talc (Cheramy). 50¢ for 4 oz 
(12.5¢). Contained little grit. Poor. 
heavy, weedy perfume; good slip. 

Adrienne Talc (Lorie, Inc., Boston), 
39¢ for 3 oz. (13¢). Contatned some 
fine grit. Fair perfume. 

Emeraude Talc (Coty). 50¢ for 3.7 oz. 
(13.5¢). Contained much grit. Fair 
perfume; good slip, despite grit. 

Yanky Clover Dusting Powder (Richard 
Hudnut). $1 for 7 oz. (14.3¢). Packed 
with puff. Contained some fine grit. 
Fair perfume; poor slip, felt dry. 

Evening in Paris Talcum (Bourjois, 
NYC). 50¢ for 3% oz. (15.4¢). Packed 
in glass. Contained much fine grit. 
Good perfume; average slip. 

Mary Scott Rowland Talcum Powder 
(Mary Scott Rowland, Ltd. NYC). 
50¢ for 3% oz. (15.4¢). Contained 
much grit. Fair perfume; fair slip, 
despite grit. 

Almay Talcum Powder (Almay, Inc., 
NYC). 50¢ for 3 oz. (16.7¢). Con- 
tained some grit. No perfume; aver- 
age slip. Tinted. 

Forget Me Not (Primrose House, 
NYC). 50¢ for 3 oz. (16.7¢). Con- 
tained no grit. Poor perfume; poor 
slip. Tinted. 

Helena Rubinstein Apple Blossom Body 
Powder (Helena Rubinstein, Inc.). 50¢ 
for 3 oz. (16.7¢). Contained some grit. 
Fair perfume; average slip. Tinted. 

Skylark Talc (Barbara Gould, NYC). 
50¢ for 3 oz. (16.7¢). Contained much 
fine grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 
Tinted. 

Roger & Gallet Violette Aftabath Tal- 
cum Powder (Roger & Gallet, NYC). 
55¢ for 3 oz. (18.3¢). Contained some 
fine grit. Fair perfume; poor slip. 

Roger & Gallet Eau de Cologne Nat- 
urelle Talcum Powder (Roger & 
Gallet). 55¢ for 3 oz. (18.3¢). Con- 
tained some fine grit. Fair perfume; 
average slip. Tinted. 

Helena Rubinstein Heaven-Sent Body 
Powder (Helena Rubinstein, Inc.). 75¢ 
for 4 oz. (18.8¢). Contained some fine 


grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 
Tinted. 
Coty Poudre De Toilette Dusting 


Powder (Coty) $1 for 5% oz. (19.1¢). 
Packed with puff. Contained some 
grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 

Charles of the Ritz Moss Rose Dusting 
Powder (Charles of the Ritz). $1 for 
5 oz. (20¢). Contained some fine grit. 
Poor, stuffy perfume; fair slip. 

Flowers of Rain Talc (Kathleen Mary 
Quinlan, Inc.. NYC). 75¢ for 2% oz. 
(30¢). Contained some fine grit. Fair 
perfume; average slip. 

Opening Night Talc (Lucien Lelong, 
NYC). $1 for 3 oz. (33.3¢). Packed in 
glass container. Contained some fine 
grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 
Tinted. 


CONSUMER Reports 


The following brands are listed sepa 
rately because they contained starch: 


Parke-Davis Comfort Powder (Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit). 43¢ for 10 oz. 
(4.3¢). Packed in metal container. Con- 
tained much fine grit. Poor perfume; 
strong, medicated odor. 

Alexandra de Markoff Body Powder 
(Alexandra de Markoff). $3.50 for 9 oz. 
(38.9¢). Packed with puff. Contained 
little grit. Fair perfume; little slip. 
Tinted ; 


POOR 


Gardenia Talc (Goodman Chemical Co., 
3rooklyn, N. Y.). 10¢ for 11 oz. 
(0.9¢). Contained much grit. Fair per- 
fume; felt dry and sandy. 

Orange Blossom Veltalc (Goodman 
Chemical Co.). 10¢ for 11 oz. (U.9¢). 
Contained much grit. Fair perfume; 
fair slip. 

Rose Talc (Goodman Chemical Co.). 
10¢ for 11 oz. (0.9¢). Contained very 
much fine grit. Fair perfume; felt dry 
and sandy. 

Floral Fragrance Lavender Talcum 
Powder (Goodman Chemical Co.). 10¢ 
for 9 oz. (1.1¢). Contained much grit. 
Fair perfume; average slip. 

Floral Fragrance Rose Talcum Powder 
(Goodman Chemical Co.). 10¢ for 9 
oz. (1.1¢). Contained much grit. Fair 
perfume; average slip. 

Lilacs and Roses Talcum (Lander, 
NYC). 10¢ for 7 oz. (1.4¢). Packed in 
metal container. Contained much fine 
grit. Fair perfume; very poor slip; felt 
dry and rough. 

Vi-Jon Rose Soft-test Talc (Vi-Jon 
Laboratories, St. Louis). 10¢ for 7 oz. 
(1.4¢). Contained very much fine grit. 
Fair perfume; poor slip, rather rough. 

Gardenia and Sweet Pea (Lander) 10¢ 
for 6% oz. (1.5¢). Contained much fine 
grit. Fair perfume; felt rough and 
sandy. 

Sweet Pea (Lander). 10¢ for 6% oz. 
(1.5¢). Contained much fine grit. Fair 
perfume; very little slip; felt rough 
and dry. 

Americana Apple Blossom (Spooner, 
NYC). 25¢ for 1 Ib. (1.6¢). Contained 
much fine grit. Fair perfume; felt dry. 

Cling Body Talc (Bo-Kay Perfume Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 3 oz. (3.3¢). Contained 
much grit. Poor, stale, earthy per- 
fume; felt dry and rough. 

Fleur De Gloire (Talcum Puff Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 3 oz. (3.3¢). Contained 
much fine grit. Fair perfume; average 
slip. 

Djer-Kiss Talcum (Kerkoff, NYC). 49¢ 
for 10 oz. (4.9¢). Contained much grit. 
Fair perfume; felt rough. 

Beau Knot Bouquet Bath Talc (Wrisley, 
NYC). 39¢ for 8 oz. (4.9¢). Contained 
much fine grit. Fair perfume; felt dry 
and rough. 

Rexall Baby Powder (United Drug Co., 
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Watch fer eee 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Refrigerators 

F-M Radios 
Console Radios 
Radio-Phonographs 
Golf Balls 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Hair Shampoos 
Frozen Food Ratings 
Soap Substitutes 
Storage Batteries 
Washing Machines 
Electric Toasters 
Exposure Meters 
Electric Clocks 











3oston). 25¢ for 4 oz. (6.3¢). Packed 
in metal container. Contained some 
fine grit. Poor, sour perfume; felt dry. 

Amoray Apple Blossom Talc (Carrel 
Ltd., Chicago). 23¢ for 3 oz. (7.7¢). 
Contained some fine grit. Poor, stale, 
honey perfume. 

Lavender Talc (Langlois). 25¢ for 3% 
oz. (8¢). Contained much fine grit. 
Poor, stale perfume; average slip. 

Honeysuckle Talc (Elmo Sales Corp., 
Philadelphia). 50¢ for 5 oz. (10¢). 
Contained much grit. Good perfume; 
poor slip, felt dry. 

White Lilac Talcum Powder (Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston). 50¢ for 
5 oz. (10¢). Contained much fine grit. 
Fair perfume; average slip. 

Beauty Counselor Talcum (Beauty Coun- 
selors Inc., Grosse Pointe, Mich.). 60¢ 
for 4 oz. (15¢). Contained very much 
fine grit. Fair perfume; felt dry and 
rough. 

Arabian Nights Talc Powder (Scherk, 
NYC). 50¢ for 2% oz. (22.2¢). Con- 
tained much fine grit. Fair perfume. 

Lenthéric Tweed Talc (Lenthéric). 60¢ 
for 2 oz. (30¢). Contained some grit. 
Fair perfume; poor slip, felt rough. 


The following brand is listed separately 
because it contained starch: 


Ammen’s Powder (Chas. Ammen Co., 
Ltd., Alexandria, La.). 21¢ for 4 oz. 
(5.3¢). Contained some fine grit. Poor, 
stale perfume; felt dry.and rough. 


Men's Talc 


Unless otherwise noted, men’s talcum 
powders were tinted. 


GOOD 


Fitch’s Talc (F. W. Fitch Mfg. Co., Des 
Moines). 10¢ for 3 oz. (3.3¢). Con- 
tained little grit. Fair perfume; aver 
age slip. Available nationally. 

Palmolive Talc for Men (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet). 23¢ for 3% oz. (6.1¢) 
Packed in metal container. Contained 
some fine grit. Fair perfume; good 
feel. Available nationally. 

Fougére Royale Royal Fern After Shav- 
ing Talcum (Houbigant). 60¢ for 4 oz. 
(15¢). Contained some grit. Excellent 
perfume; average slip. Available na- 
tionally. 

Saybrooke After Shave Talcum (R. H. 
Macy & Co., NYC). 84¢ for 5 oz. 
(16.8¢). Packed in glass container. 
Contained little grit. Good perfume; 
felt rather dry. Available at Macy’s 
Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Sportsman Talc (John Hudson Moore, 
Inc., NYC). $1 for 4 oz. (25¢). Packed 
in plastic container. Contained little 
grit. Good perfume; good feel. 

Spruce! Talcum (Wrisley). $1 for 4 oz. 
(25¢). Packed in glass container. Con- 
tained some fine grit. Fair perfume; 
good slip. Available nationally. 

Seaforth! Men’s Talc (Alfred D. Mc- 
Kelvey Co., Greenwich, Conn.). $1 
for 334 oz. (28.6¢). Packed in pottery 
container. Contained some fine grit. 
Good perfume; average slip. Available 
nationally. 

Cargo Men’s Talc (Duncan Storm Ltd., 
Minneapolis). $1.50 for 4 oz. (37.5¢). 
Packed in pottery container. Con- 
tained some fine grit. Good perfume; 
fair slip, smooth feel. Available na- 
tionally. 

Orloff Bergamot Men’s Face Talc (Jean 
Vivaudou Co., Inc., NYC). $1 for 2% 
oz. (40¢). Packed in glass container. 
Contained little grit. Excellent per- 
fume; good slip, smooth feel. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Courtley Men’s Powder (Courtley Ltd., 
NYC). $2 for 4 oz. (50¢). Packed in 
pottery container. Contained little grit. 
Fair perfume; average slip. Available 
nationally. 


FAIR 


Mennen Talcum For Men (Mennen Co., 
Newark, N. J.). 39¢ for 9 oz. (4.3¢). 
Contained some grit. Fair perfume; 
average slip. 

Williams New After Shaving Talc (J. 
B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). 
19¢ for 3 oz. (6.3¢). Contained some 
fine grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 

Lorie Gentlemen’s After Shaving 
Powder (Lorie Inc., Boston). 25¢ for 
3 oz. (8.3¢). Contained some fine grit. 








CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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Poor, 
slip. 
Delettrez Men’s Talc (Delettrez Inc.). 
60¢ for 6% oz. (9.2¢). Contained much 
fine grit. Fair perfume; fairly good 

feel, despite grit. 

Ascot Talcum (Solon Palmer, NYC). 
50¢ for 5 oz. (10¢). Contained some 
oy Fair perfume; good slip, smooth 
eel. 

Early American Old Spice Talcum for 
Men (Shulton Inc.). 75¢ for 3 oz. 
(25¢). Packed in pottery container. 
One of samples purchased was short 
weight. Contained some fine grit. Fair 
perfume; average slip. Untinted. 

Man of Manhattan Baritone Talc (Man 
of Manhattan, Inc., NYC). $1 for 4 
oz. (25¢). Packed in glass container. 
Contained some grit. Fair perfume; 
average slip. 

Style King Men’s Talc (S. Buchsbaum 
& Co., Chicago). $1 for 4 oz. (25¢). 
Packed in metal container with card- 
board lining. Contained some fine 
grit. Fair perfume; average slip. Un- 
tinted. 

Lenthéric Men’s After Shave Powder 
(Lenthéric). $1 for 3% oz. (28.6¢). 
Packed in wood container. Contained 
some fine grit. Fair perfume; average 
slip. 

Of Thee I Sing Gentlemen’s Talcum 
Powder (Charbert, NYC). $1 for 3 oz. 
(33.3¢). Packed in glass container. 
Contained little grit. Fair perfume; 
average slip. Yellow tint. 

Sutton Talc For Men (Sutton Sales 
Inc., NYC). 75¢ for 2% oz. (33.3¢). 
Packed in glass container. Contained 
some grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 

Golden Arrow Talcum For Men Only 
(John Frederics Inc., NYC). $1.75 for 
4 oz. (43.8¢). Contained some fine grit. 
Perfume unsatisfactory for a men’s 
line; good feel. 

Surfspray Talc (James E. Coates & Co., 
Chicago). $1 for 2 oz. (50¢). Packed 
in glass container. Contained some 
fine grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 


POOR 


MacGregor Men’s Talcum Powder 
(MacGregor, NYC). 69¢ for 4 oz. 
(17.3¢). Packed in glass container. 
Contained very much fine grit. Poor, 
earthy, soapy perfume; felt sandy. 

Timber! Men’s Talc (Maurella Products 
Co., NYC). $1 for 5 oz. (20¢). Con- 
tained much grit. Fair perfume but 
odor not masculine; felt rather dry. 
Samples purchased were short weight. 

Aroma Blend Scentized Talc For Men 
(Parfum L’Orlé Inc., NYC). $1 for 
5 oz. (20¢). Packed in glass container. 
Contained much grit. Poor, woody 
perfume; fair slip. 

Mem A Man’s Talcum Powder (Mem). 
$1 for 4 oz. (25¢). Packed in glass 
container. Samples purchased were 
short weight. Contained much fine 
grit. Fair perfume; average slip. 
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nondescript perfume; average 


APPLE & PRUNE JUICES 


Ratings of each type, based on tests by 


U.S. Department of Agriculture graders 


Variety seems to be the keynote in 
apple juice production, if CU’s tests 
are any indication of conditions in 
the industry. Of the 37 brands tested 
for CU by government graders, only 
one met Grade A standards in all the 
samples tested; 15 others varied in 
quality from one sample to another ; 
eight brands were found to be con- 
sistently Grade C; and the remaining 
13 were “Off-Grade” or Substandard. 

Canned apple juice, according to 
the Department of Agriculture’s defi- 
nition, consists of unfermented juice, 
obtained from properly matured ap- 
ples which have been properly washed 
or treated to remove residual spray 
materials. The juice should be suffi- 
ciently pasteurized or otherwise 
treated to assure its preservation in 
hermetically sealed containers. It is 
usually packed in bottles, because the 
acid in the juice will attack a metal 
container and cause swelling, unless 
the can has been specially treated. 


QUALITY FACTORS 


Flavor, color, and absence of such 
defects as pulp, seeds or other resi- 
due, are the most important qualities 
of apple juice, and are given consider- 
able weight in grading. 

“Grade A” apple juice has a bright 
characteristic color and a normal 
apple-juice flavor, and is practically 
free from defects. “Grade C” juice, 
which is the next best thing, has a 
fairly bright characteristic color, is 
free from off-flavors, and is reason- 
ably free from defects. 

Grading of the brands also de- 
pended on their acid content and their 
specific gravity. (For the purposes 
of the test, acid was calculated as 
malic acid, which is the characteristic 
apple acid.) A certain amount of 
malic acid should be present in apple 
juice, if the juice is to have the tart- 
ness characteristic of fresh apples, 
but too high an acid content results 
in a sour, unripe flavor. Brands which 
showed too low or too high a malic 
acid percentage by government stand- 
ards were graded down. Specific 
gravity generally indicates the pro- 
portion of sugar in the juice, and 
plays a part in the evaluation of fla- 


vor. It may reflect the quality of the 
apples used, or the possibility of 
waters having been added to 
“stretch” the product. 

Nutritionally, apple juice is not 
nearly so valuable as some advertise- 
ments have suggested. It contains 
only a small amount of vitamin C, 
and practically no other vitamins. It 
is rich in sugar, however, and, like 
most fruit juices, contains some valu- 
able minerals. 

Only one of the 37 brands tested— 
Clovernook—contained sodium ben- 
zoate as a preservative. It was judged 
“Grade C” because of its flavor. 

Some of the juices were “clarified” 
or filtered to remove the sediment; 
others were unclarified. The two 
types are rated together, with clarity 
noted for each brand. The choice of 
clarified or unclarified juice is a mat- 
ter of personal preference. 

At least two samples of each brand 
were tested. Since the prices of some 
brands were also found to vary 
among stores, the prices and the cost 
per 4-ounce serving given in the 
ratings represent the average for each 
brand. 

The cost per 4-ounce serving of 
Martinelli’s, the only consistently 
“Grade A” brand, came to 3.44, 
about halfway between the lowest 
and highest cost of all the brands 
graded. “Grade C” brands ranged be- 
tween 2.5¢ and 4.5¢ per serving. The 
differences in quality between adja- 
cent brands in “Grade C” were slight. 





Apple Juice 





Prices given are average prices for 
each brand. Figures in parentheses rep- 
resent the average cost for a 4-ounce 
serving. 


GRADE A 


Martinelli’s 100% Pure Gold Medal (S. 
Martinelli & Co., Watsonville, Calif.). 
27¢ for 1 qt. (3.4¢). Clarified. 


GRADE C 
(In estimated order of quality) 


Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., 
NYC). 16¢ for 1 pt. (4¢). Clarified. 
Clovernook (Lippincott Fine Foods, 
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Inc. NYC). 12¢ for 1 pt. (3¢). Clari- 
fied. Contained benzoate of soda. 
Novi (Fruit Sales Agency, Novi, Mich.). 

25¢ for 1 qt. (3.1¢). Clarified. 
White House (National Fruit Product 
Co., Winchester, Va.). 8¢ for 12 oz. 


(2.7¢). Clarified. 
Red Cheek (Berks-Lehigh Cooperative 
Fruit Growers, Inc. Fleetwood, 


Penna.). 20¢ for 1 qt. (2.5¢). Clarified. 

Palmdale (S and W Fine Foods, Inc., 
San Francisco). 36¢ for 1 qt. (4.5¢). 
Unclarified. 

Shurfine (National Retailer-Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Chicago). 25¢ for 1 qt. 
(3.1¢). Clarified. 

Sky Line Drive (Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers Coop. Inc., Sperryville, Va.). 
22+ for 1 qt. (2.7¢). Clarified. 


VARIABLE 


The following brands were found to be 
variable, with individual samples rating 
from Grade A to Grade C. Listing ts al- 
phabe tical. 

Blue Valley (Lachoy Food Products, 
Archbold, Ohio). 25¢ for 1 qt. (3.1¢). 
Clarified. Two samples Grade A, one 
sample Grade C. 

Grisdale (Gristede Bros., Inc., NYC). 
ll¢ for 1 pt. (2.8¢). Clarified. One 
sample Grade A, one sample Grade C. 

Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
21¢ for 1 qt. (2.6¢). Clarified. One 
sample Grade A, one sample Grade C. 

Mott’s (Duffy-Mott Co., NYC). 24¢ for 
1 qt. (3¢). Clarified. One sample 
Grade A, one sample Grade C. 

New West (Pomona Products Co., Ya- 
kima, Wash.). 26¢ for 1 qt. (3.3¢). 
14¢ for 1 pt. (3.5¢). Clarified. Two 
samples Grade A, one sample Grade C. 






rt . 


S & W (S and W Fine Foods, Inc.). 
17¢ for 12-oz. can (5.7¢). Unclarified. 


One sample Grade A, one sample 
Grade C. 
Topmost (General Grocer Co., St. 


Louis). 13¢ for 1 pt. (3.3¢). Clarified. 
One sample Grade A, one sample 
Grade C. 

The following brands were found to be 
variable, with one or more samples off- 
grade for the reasons stated. Listing is 
alphabetical. 

Apl-Fresh (Reynolds Bros., Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis.). 10¢ for 1 pt. (2.5¢). Clari- 
fied. One sample Grade A; two sam- 
ples off-grade because of low specific 
gravity. 

Beck’s Twin B (Gaylord Beck & Sons, 
St. Johns, Mich.). 21¢ for 1 qt. (2.6¢). 
Clarified. One sample Grade A; two 
samples off-grade because of low spe- 
cific gravity. 

Macomber’s (Macomber’s, Inc., Berke- 
ley, Calif.). 27¢ for 1 qt. (3.4¢). Clari- 
fied. Two samples Grade A; one sam- 
ple off-grade because of flavor and 
low specific gravity. 

Manchester (Manchester Canning Co., 
Manchester, N.Y.). 10¢ for 12 oz. 
(3.2¢). Clarified. One sample Grade 
A, one sample Grade C; one sample 
off-grade because of low specific grav- 
ity. 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chi- 
cago). 32¢ for 1 qt. (4¢). Clarified. 
Three samples Grade A, two samples 
Grade C; three samples off-grade be- 
cause of low specific gravity. 

Sterling Sweet Cider (Sterling Cider 


Co., NYC). 25¢ for 1 qt. (3.1¢). Two 
samples Grade C; one sample off-grade 
because of low specific gravity. 


Reo 
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The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s grading services bases its reports 
on examinations and tests for the quality of the foods. 
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Veryfine (New England Apple Products 
Co., Littleton, Mass.). 20¢ for 1 qt 
(2.5¢). Clarified. One sample Grade 
C; one sample off-grade because of 
low specific gravity. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., Inc., NYC) 
30¢ for 1 qt. (3.7¢). Clarified. Two 
samples Grade A; one sample off- 
grade because of low specific gravity. 


SUBSTANDARD 
The following brands were off-grade 

because all the samples tested for each 

brand were too low in specific gravity 

Except for substandard specific gravity, 

they would have rated Grade C. Listing is 

alphabetical. 

Crystal (Crystal Canning Co., Frank- 
fort, Mich.). 10¢ for l-pt. can (2.5¢). 
Clarified. 

Dromedary (Hilis Brothers Co., NYC). 
14¢ for 12 oz. (4.7¢). Unclarified. 

Hartmann’s (Hartmann Canning Co., 
Macedon, N. Y.). 26¢ for 1 qt. (3.3¢). 
Clarified. 

Holleyripe (Holley Canning Co., Holley, 
N. Y.). 13¢ for 1 pt. (3.1¢). Clarified. 
Hood River (Apple Growers Associa- 
tion, Hood River, Ore.). 13¢ for 1 

pt. (3.3¢). Clarified. 

Macedon New York State (Macedon 
Foods, Inc., Macedon, N. Y.). 13¢ for 
1 pt. (3.3¢). Clarified. 

“Morgan” (John C. Morgan Co., Trav- 
erse City, Mich.). 10¢ for 1 pt. (2.5¢). 
Clarified. 

New Morn (Jaybee Foods, San Fran- 
cisco). 15¢ for 12 oz. (5¢). Unclarified. 

None-Such (Sprague Warner Co., Chi- 
cago). 15¢ for 1 pt. (3.8¢). Clarified. 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
NYC). 15¢ for 12 oz. (5¢). Clarified. 

Sun-Blest (Tiedemann & McMorran, 
San Francisco). 27¢ for 1 qt. (3.4¢); 
15¢ for 1 pt. (3.8¢). Clarified. 

Trupak (Haas Bros., San Francisco). 
24¢ for 1 qt. (3¢); 16¢ for 1 pt. (4¢). 
Clarified. 

Wilkens Fruit Farm (John F. Wilkens, 
Peekskill, N. Y.). 47¢ for % gal. (2.9¢). 
Clarified. Very high percentage of 
malic acid. 





Prune Juice 





Prune juice, unlike other fruit 
juices, is not pressed from fresh 
fruit. It is a water extract of dried 
prunes, Prune juice contains vitamins 
B and G; it has a laxative effect 
similar to that of whole, dried prunes. 

Government graders tested 26 
brands of prune juice for CU on the 
basis of color, flavor, absence of de- 
fects, and specific gravity. Because 
the government has not set up official 
standards for grading prune juice, 
however, no grades are given, but 
the brands are listed in estimated 
order of over-all quality. 

Lily White prune juice, which was 
the least expensive brand tested, 
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proved to be the highest in estimated 
quality. It cost 2.9¢ for a 4-ounce 
serving, compared with 5¢ a serving 
for Premier, the most expensive 
brand tested. 

In all, 73 samples were tested. Dif- 
ferences in quality between adjacent 
brands in the ratings were small; in 
fact, the range of quality throughout 
all the brands was not great. All 
brands tested were judged “Accept- 
able.” 


Ratings are in estimated order of 
quality. Figures in parentheses repre- 
sent average cost for a 4-ounce serv- 
ing. Unless otherwise indicated, prices 
are for a |-quart bottle. 


ACCEPTABLE 


Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
23¢ (2.9¢). 

Topmost (General 
Louis). 29¢ (3.6¢). 

American Lady (General Grocer Co.). 
30¢ (3.84). 

P and G (Paxton and Gallagher Co., 
Omaha). 29¢ (3.6¢). 

S & W (S and W Fine Foods, Inc., 
San Francisco). 31¢ (3.8¢). 

Premier (Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
NYC). 15¢ for 12 oz. (5¢). 

S. S. Pierce Co. Red Label (S. S. Pierce 
Co., Boston). 29¢ (3.64). 

Co-op (National Co-operatives, 
Chicago). 29¢ (3.6¢). 

Heart’s Delight (Richmond-Chase Co., 
San Jose, Calif.). 25¢ (3.1¢). 


Co, & 


Grocer 


Inc., 


Airline (Max Ams, Inc., NYC). 25¢ 
(3.14). 
Sherman’s Arcadia (Sherman Foods, 


NYC). 25¢ (3.1¢). 

Horn (Einhorn’s Inc., NYC). 24¢€ (34). 

Epicure (S. S. Pierce Co.). 32¢ (4¢). 

Hi-Ho (American Stores Co., Philadel- 
phia). 25¢ (3.1¢). 

Martel (Martel Food Corp., NYC). 28¢ 
(3.5¢). 

White Rose (Seeman Brothers, 
NYC). 30¢ (3.7#). 

Red & White (Red & White Corp., Chi- 
cago). 32¢ (44). 

Sun-Ripe (Sun-Ripe Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 17¢ for 1 pt. (4.2¢). 

Grisdale (Gristede Bros., Inc., NYC). 
29¢ (3.64). 

Filigree (Filigree Quality Foods, Inc., 
Jersey City). 29¢ (3.64). 

Goodman’s (A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., 
NYC). 32¢ (3.94). 

Flagstaff (Flagstaff Foods, Perth Am- 
boy, N.Y.). 32¢ (4@). 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chi- 
cago). 35¢ (4.3¢). 

Sunsweet (California Prune & Apricot 
Growers Ass’n., San Jose, Calif.). 34¢ 
(4.24). 

Gold Seal (Duffy-Mott Co., Inc.). 24¢ 
(34). 

Lake Shore (W. F. Straub & Co., Chi- 
cago). 25¢ (3.1¢). 
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Toilet Training for Your Child 


Dr. Joseph Lander discusses another important aspect 


of child care is this article, the fourth of a series 
by Joseph Lander, M.D. 


The problem of toilet training oc- 
cupies much of the parents’ attention 
in the first few years of life and can 
be a source of great distress to both 
the child and to his parents, if it is 
improperly handled. If the parents 
themselves do not have a reasonably 
healthy attitude toward the function 
of the bowels and bladder, it will be 
difficult for them to instill healthy 
and rational attitudes in the children. 

There are certain principles which, 
if followed carefully, afford the child 
the opportunity to avoid unnecessary 
trouble in this area of development. 
Again it needs to be emphasized that 
the extra pains and trouble taken in 
the first year or two of life will pre- 
vent much greater trouble later, not 
only in the matter of the child’s toilet 
habits but even in some aspects of 
his personality which seem to have 
no connection with excretion. 


COORDINATION OF NERVES 


During the first nine to twelve 
months of life, the infant’s nervous 
system is not sufficiently well devel- 
oped to enable him to control his 
toilet functions except with the great- 
est difficulty. It is like asking a first- 
year language student to compose a 
long essay in the new language; 
sometimes one succeeds, but generally 
the result is failure. Some parts of 
the human body, including parts of 
the nervous system, mature more 
slowly than others. These lags are 
reflected in the child’s dexterity or 
skill in handling toys or table utensils ; 
such skill is not merely a matter of 
practice, it is also a question of 
whether the integration or harmoni- 
ous functioning of certain muscles 
and certain nerve pathways has 
reached the proper level of maturity. 

Parents will sometimes tell, with 
great pride, how they succeeded in 
training the infant to use the pot at 
five or six months. This can be done, 
but only at the cost of almost cer- 
tainly creating later difficulties, which 
will be infinitely greater than the 
convenience of early training war- 
rants. 


It is now generally agreed that no 
attempt should be made at toilet 
training until about the end of the 
first year. At this time, if the child 
regularly moves his bowels a few 
minutes after a certain meal, as man 
children do, he should be placed 
casually and calmly on the pot just 
before the anticipated movement, and 
left there for perhaps five or ten 
minutes. If there are no results at the 
end of this time, he should be re- 
moved just as casually. If the mother 
displays tension in this process, or 
tries to hurry in order to avoid an 
“accident,” the infant’s normal mus- 
cular actions which have initiated the 
process will stop, and the mother will 
have defeated her own purpose. Put- 
ting the infant who has already 
shown regularity on the pot in this 
fashion can be carried on over a 
period of months during which the 
child, if otherwise well adjusted, will 
automatically train himself. 


RHYTHM 


The problem is more complicated 
if the infant does not of his own 
accord have a regular rhythm. Here 
one depends to some extent on every 
child’s desire to imitate those about 
him—to do things the way they do. 
An infant who has bowel movements 
at irregular intervals will become 
aware that his parents always move 
their bowels at a certain place. Just 
as he wants to be like his father or 
mother in other respects, so also he 
will want to be like them in this re- 
spect. Such infants can be trained 
just as easily as the “regular” ones, 
though at a somewhat later time— 
some time during the second year. If 
the parents do not introduce prob- 
lems, these infants will literally train 
themselves. The mother who is not 
disturbed by dirty diapers for a few 
months longer than Mrs. Jones next 
door can be almost certain that even 
if her infant is a little delayed in 
learning, he will learn well before the 
end of his second year. 

The child of one to two is much 
more keenly aware of his environ- 
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ment than he was in his first year of 
life. He takes a possessive interest 
and a pride in what his body can 
produce, This possessiveness and in- 
terest can be a help in training or it 
can be a source of innumerable and 
undesirable complications. For ex- 
ample, the over-insistent mother who 
demands that the child excrete at a 
certain place and time is sure to 
arouse the child’s resentment, and 
make him feel that the stool is his 
product and he can do what he wants 
with it. The child’s normal obstinacy 
will quickly come into play in such a 
situation. All of us know of cases in 
which a child has been left on the 
pot for a half-hour or longer, with- 
out results, but promptly moved his 
bowels as sOon as he was removed 
from the pot. In a certain sense, this 
is the child’s declaration of inde- 
pendence; he is telling his mother 
that he will do what he wants when 
he wants to. In this, as in the matter 
of eating habits, a battle of wills be- 
tween the mother and the child will 
cause only the greatest distress for 
both, and will lead to no good. 


OBSTINACY MAY DEVELOP 


In fact, the stimulation of this ob- 
stinacy, this resentment and hostility, 
can cause emotional maladjustment 
later in life. The human _ person- 
ality is so constructed that if ob- 
stinacy occurs and becomes overde- 
veloped in one area it will carry over 
into other areas of functioning which 
have nothing to do with the original 
source of trouble. The general char- 
acter trait of obstinacy and undue 
resentment may very well arise in 
precisely this fashion and may affect 
the individual’s adult personality. 
These days, one often hears the time- 
worn joke that a personality problem 
arose “because my mother didn’t put 
me on the potty right.” The fact is 
that this joke often has much more 
than a grain of truth in it. 

For example, the mother who lays 
undue stress on toilet training gives 
her infant a thoroughly neurotic atti- 
tude regarding the importance of his 
excretions, and from this the atti- 
tude may be carried over into dis- 
torted emotions about dirt in gen- 
eral. The adult who is overly meticu- 
lous, or who becomes neurotically 
distressed on seeing a speck of dirt 
in his food or elsewhere, is likely to 
have been a child for whom the sig- 
nificance of his excretions received 
far more emphasis than it deserved. 

Among children who have trouble 
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learning control of urination, the 
number of cases for which there is a 
physical cause is very small. In the 
vast majority of cases, delay in the 
child’s learning, or recurrence of 
wetting after achieving a period of 
dryness, are due to emotional factors 
or faulty training. Because of this 
fact, the child should not be exposed 
to physical measures (examination 
of genitals, use of instruments) un- 
less there is a very good reason to 
suspect some physical trouble. 


ANXIETY 


The child who has had difficulties 
in toilet training is likely to become 
“sensitized” on the subject and to be- 
lieve that there may be something 
wrong with his urinary apparatus. 
Examinations, medicines, cystoscopy 
(examination of the bladder) etc., 
tend to confirm his worst fears, and 
may produce the greatest anxiety. 
Since the urinary apparatus is so 
closely tied up with the sexual func- 
tion, the child’s conviction that he has 
something wrong with the former is 
likely to lead to impaired attitudes 
toward the latter, and this fear may 
lead to complications in his later 
sexual adjustment. 

The child who is well adjusted in 
other respects should present little 
difficulty in the matter of bladder 
training, if certain relatively simple 
rules are followed. 

In the first few months of life the 
bladder empties itself almost as soon 
as the urine reaches it from the kid- 
neys. In the middle or latter part of 
the first year the bladder acquires an 
increasing ability to retain larger and 
larger accumulations of urine, and 
the child begins to go for longer 
periods without automatically empty- 
ing his bladder. By the time he is 15 
to 18 months old, he should in most 
cases be able to go about two hours 
without urinating, and should be able 
to give some warning when he wants 
to do so. However, the warning pe- 
riod is brief; in fact, as often as 
not, at this age, it is too brief to be 
of any practical value. The mother 
who accepts continuing “accidents” 
(wetting) in a calm and matter-of- 
fact fashion during this transition 
period has an excellent chance of 
avoiding much future distress for 
herself and her child. On the other 
hand, if the mother shows her irrita- 
tion by scolding or by threats of 
punishment when the child wets, she 
is almost certain to introduce a prob- 
lem which could have been avoided 


by the continued exercise of patience 
and tolerance. 

When the child achieves dryness 
for as long as two hours at a time 
during the day, the mother should be 
on the alert to take him to the toilet 
when he is about due to want to 
urinate. When the child reaches 
about 18 months, he has not only a 
certain increased control but also a 
degree of understanding which per- 
mits him to grasp fairly well what is 
wanted of him—why he is being put 
on the toilet. Mild and casual praise 
for success, with a strict avoidance of 
scolding or punishment for failures, 
is more than likely to lead to success- 
ful training in a reasonable period of 
time. 


OCCASIONAL ACCIDENTS 


Many mothers become disturbed 
over temporary regressions or oc- 
casional accidents, after the appear- 
ance of initial success. They tend to 
overlook the fact that the process of 
learning to control the bladder is one 
which inevitably extends over many 
months, with a success which is only 
intermittent during the learning 
period. Even the perfectly normal 
child may have an occasional episode 
of wetting through the third year. 

There is, furthermore, so much in- 
dividual variation in the matter of 
bladder training—as in other aspects 
of growth and development—that one 
must be very cautious in laying down 
rules regarding such things as the 
time when a certain degree of 
maturity should be achieved. Just in 
passing, it is worth noting that girls 
tend to learn bladder and bowel con- 
trol somewhat earlier than boys. 

For night training, the only point 
worth remembering is that when the 
child is ready to go through the night 
without being “picked up,” he will do 
so by himself, with little if any at- 
tention’s being paid to him. If, on the 
other hand, he is not emotionally and 
physically ready, he will continue to 
wet at night even though he is picked 
up as often as every two hours 
throughout the night. When he has 
learned to stay dry during the day, 
the child will need little in the way 
of reward to persuade him to stay 
dry at night for weeks or months. 

Practically every child, however, 
will have an occasional setback, a 
night when he will wet. Usually this 
happens after some unusual excite- 
ment, or some frustration or threat. 
This “regression” to an earlier level 
of maturity occurs in many func- 
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tions, not merely in the matter of 
bladder training. It is exactly similar 
to what happens when a child who 
has been ill indicates that he “wants 
to be a baby again.” The general 
principle prevails that when we en- 
counter an obstacle which blocks us, 
we tend to turn backward in the scale 
of development until we reach a level 
at which we were more satisfied—a 
level at which we can, as it were, stop 
to recoup our forces for another 
assault against the obstacle. The wise 
parent will tolerate such temporary 
setbacks in the child and will wait 
patiently for him to feel secure 
enough once more to “hit the line” of 
greater maturity. The mother who 
shows her vexation over a transient 
recurrence of wetting (or soiling, or 
desire for the bottle) is inevitably 
planting the seeds of later trouble for 
herself and her child. 

One source of difficulty is the un- 
reasonable expectation on the part of 
the parent that the child be trained 
as early as the little boy next door. 
One cannot emphasize too strongly or 
too often the great individual varia- 
tion in the rate of development of 
different children. Other things being 
equal, there is no cause for alarm if a 
child fails to talk, or walk, or stay 
dry until many months later than the 
age at which his brother or sister or 
neighbor did so. The parents’ anxiety 
that the child will be a “problem,” or 
will disgrace them in some way often 
leads them to exert undue pressure 
on him—a pressure which is more 
than likely to arouse his resentment 
and resistance. 

Another important point is that 
there can be “overflow” of tension 
from one area of development to an- 
other. Thus, the child who has been 
thoroughly trained in control of the 
bladder may resume wetting if his 
mother begins to nag him about his 
eating habits or his relations with 
other children. In fact, almost any 
situation which produces tension may 
lead to a recurrence of wetting. For 
example, in a household in which 
chronic parental friction causes the 
child to become anxious and to feel 
that the security of his world is in 
danger, he may react as though his 
emotional tension had become con- 
verted into an increased tension of 
the bladder wall. Since the bladder 
muscles cannot relax properly, the 
bladder capacity is decreased, and the 
previously dry-at-night child now 
“spills over” at night. The treatment 
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of such delay in learning, or loss of 
a skill previously acquired, is not to 
take the child to the toilet several 
times during the night, or even every 
hour. In such a situation, the child’s 
need is to have his sense of security, 
his ability to relax, reconstructed. 
If one bears in mind that the nor- 
mal child trains himself in bladder 
function control some time between 
the first and third year, and if one 
can be tolerant, patient and casual 
about the whole problem, one can be 
quite sure that there will be no 
serious difficulties. If the child is 
emotionally secure, his bladder and 


bowel functions will take care of 
themselves. But once the child 
comes to believe that the parent is 
determined to compel him to learn 
control, come what may, the issue be- 
comes one of a battle of wills. In this 
situation there can be no victory for 
either side, regardless of the outcome. 
There can be only humiliation and 
unhappiness and the development of 
neurotic attitudes toward excretion 
and allied functions. 

In forthcoming articles, Dr. Lan- 
der will consider other important 
problems affecting children and 
parents. 





BAYER ASPIRIN 


Quick 


According to a full-page ad in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, “Within two seconds after you 
take it, Bayer Aspirin actually starts 
to go to work, to bring you fast pain 
relief.” In order to dissipate any 
skepticism that consumers may have 
acquired over years of exposure to 
fanciful advertising claims, Bayer 
describes a “‘scientific” test which 
anyone can perform to prove that 
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Relief? 


what the ad says is true: Just drop 
a tablet of Bayer Aspirin in a glass 
of water and watch it start to “‘disin- 
tegrate within two seconds.” This 
proves, according to the ad, that 
Bayer aspirin “actually begins to 
work almost instantly you take it.” 
Bayer’s ad-writers may not know 
better than to make unsupported 
analogies between disintegration in a 
glass of water and disintegration in 
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a stomach, For their information— 
and for consumers who may be 
curious about Bayer’s claims—we 
point out that the walls of the 
stomach are mot made of glass and 
the fluid in the stomach is not water, 
but a complex gastric juice consisting 
of acid, mucus, enzymes and water. 
The rate of disintegration of any sub- 
stance in water has little bearing on 
its rate of disintegration in gastric 
juice. 

Consequently, a tablet of Bayer 
Aspirin may begin to dissolve in 
water in two seconds, but it may take 
two seconds or 200 seconds to dis- 
solve in gastric juice. It will depend 
on the volume of juice, the percent- 
age of acid it contains, how much 
food or mucus there is in the 
stomach, and a few other factors too 
bothersome for Bayer to worry about. 

Nor does Bayer seem particularly 
interested in pointing out the fact that 
very little of the aspirin you swallow 
is absorbed from the stomach and 
that the time it takes for aspirin to 
act on a headache will depend upon 
the motor activity of the stomach and 
the state of the mucus membrane of 
the intestines, rather than on the 
aspirin’s speed of distintegration 
These factors vary a great deal at 
different times in the same individual. 

It is apparent, therefore, that slick 
advertisements showing aspirin dis- 
integrating in a glass of water have 
very little bearing on the rate of dis- 
integration of aspirin in the stomach 
and the absorption of aspirin from 
the intestines. Even assuming that 
Bayer Aspirin disintegrates faster 
than other brands of aspirin—which 
was not the case in CU’s last tests— 
we don’t see what that has to do with 
relief of headache or other pains that 
are susceptible to the action of 
aspirin. 

It takes about 15 minutes to a hali 
hour for aspirin to relieve some types 
of headache, and we know of no evi- 
dence that Bayer Aspirin will do the 
job any faster than any other brand. 
By definition, any product labeled 
“Aspirin”—and this includes Bayer’s 
—must live up to the standards for 
composition and purity set by 
the United States Pharmacopeia 
(U.S.P.). Tests have shown them all 
to be about the same, except for the 
price tag which, in the case of Bayer 


Aspirin is really unique—uniquely 
high 
June, 1946 
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